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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Secularism 

Last week comrade Steve White 
stated he was worried about 
accusations of Islamophobia being 
“thrown about if anyone is critical of 
Islam” (Letters, June 27). 

He referred to his earlier letter 
to Socialist Worker , which remains 
unpublished, but was printed in the 
Weekly Worker (June 20). In that 
letter he criticised SW for stating that 
“Islamophobic nationalists” were 
injecting their poison into the Taksim 
Square movement. He argued that “the 
so-called nationalists are in the main 
pro-secular workers who are against 
religious control, not Islamophobic. 
They are not spreading poison, but 
organising against the government.” 

He also referred to my article and 
criticised my use of the term without 
supporting “a pro-secular agenda, that 
allows religious freedom to exist (until it 
withers away, hopefully), in the struggle 
against neoliberalism”. He concluded that 
“we need to be able to criticise [Islam] 
without being called Islamophobes”. 

The same undertone on Islamophobia 
was also apparent in what comrade Eddie 
Ford wrote in his article criticising the 
Socialist Workers Party’s interpretation 
of the events in Turkey (‘Battle for 
secularism’, June 13). 

I believe comrade White 
underestimates the role “Islamophobic 
nationalists” play in Turkish politics, 
and inadvertently assigns them a secular 
political agenda. In Turkish politics, 
Islamophobic nationalism has never had a 
secular agenda. Secularism was supposed 
to be one of the six guiding principles 
- or ‘six arrows’ - of the Republican 
People’s Party formed by Atatiirk and, 
since then, the Kemalist ideology. 
The others were ‘republicanism’, 
‘populism’, ‘nationalism’, ‘statism’ and 
‘revolutionism’. 

However, those principles were 
nothing but lip-service, or veils covering 
the true nature of Atatiirk’s rule, which 
was to maintain the sultanate in the 
form of a life-long and unchallengeable 
presidency. After his death, his second- 
in-command became president, and he 
promptly assumed the title of ‘national 
chief’, in line with the Nazis, and ruled 
until the end of World War II. 

The era between independence in 
1923 and the first multi-party elections 
in 1946 has been referred to using the 
euphemism, ‘single-party rule’, which 
was actually the rule of the iron fist that 
crushed all opposition, be it religious or 
secular. In that era the Dersim province of 
the Ottoman empire was renamed after an 
expeditionary force had massacred and 
deported Alevi Kurds. The name opted 
for was ‘Tunceli’, meaning ‘bronze fist’ 
in Turkish - a reminder to Alevi Kurds 
that the state was ready to crush any 
attempted opposition. 

In 1924, right after independence, 
one of the first laws promulgated created 
the department of religious affairs as 
a body of the state. The second body 
created by the same law was the general 
staff of the armed forces. And the first 
appointed chief of general staff reigned 
over the army until 1944. 

The department of religious affairs 
was from its inception designed to shape 
and control the Sunni majority, and to 
cmsh the influence of the Istanbul-based 
old guard of religious leaders, who 
had enjoyed a sort of independence 
beyond the intervention of the Sultan’s 
government. It was also orientated to 
exclude all Christians, Jews and Alevis 
from public life. 

The first appointed head of religious 
affairs was the former mufti of Ankara, 
who issued an edict refusing the 
ruling of the Istanbul-based Sheik al- 
Islam, who had given the execution 
of prominent nationalist officers his 


blessing. He remained in that post until 
1941. Since then, the head of religious 
affairs and the chief of general staff have 
been mainstays of the Turkish regime, 
be it in ‘normal’ times or during periods 
of martial law. Those periods total 25 
years on and off - which means that one- 
third of the republic’s existence has been 
under martial law. 

That was the essence of the 
tutelage of the secular military and 
civilian bureaucracy, which, of course, 
stemmed from Ottoman and even 
earlier Byzantine traditions. Whenever 
that tutelage was shaken, religiosity 
was immediately brought out of vault, 
dusted down and brought forth to be 
displayed in public. However, the 
central bureaucracy of the department 
of religious affairs has never allowed 
the emergence of any Sunni or Shaft’i 
sect to challenge its rule - it imposes 
tight control over thousands of mosques, 
imams, muftis and religious schools. 

Now the ‘Islamophobic 
nationalists’ of Turkey are hankering 
after those days. Islamophobic 
nationalism has been providing 
justification for an army intervention 
to overthrow the ‘Islamist’ - that 
is, popularly elected - government. 
Islamophobic nationalism has been 
so successful, it has quite a number of 
followers within left circles. I exclude 
the sleazy ex-Maoist Workers Party, 
which is now an openly national- 
socialist movement, demonstrating 
for the release of generals who had 
plotted a coup, and speaking out 
against Kurds and Armenians. They 
support Kemalist ‘secularism’ and 
vehemently oppose the government. 

Many other Turkish left 
organisations, to varying degrees, 
pursue policies against the 
Islamisation of public life at the hands 
of the AKP government. Their actions 
run in parallel to Republican People’s 
Party policies, although they deny 
supporting that party. That backward¬ 
looking interpretation of secularism 
also forms part of “Islamophobic 
nationalism” in Turkey. 

The national-flag waving crowd of 
Republican People’s Party supporters 
and other Islamophobic nationalists 
did indeed attempt to take over the 
leadership of the Taksim Square revolt. 
They failed, but that does not mean the 
danger they posed has passed. 

Just two days ago, a peaceful 
demonstration in Lice county, 
Diyarbakir province, was fired upon, 
with one person killed and several 
others wounded. Once more Taksim 
Square was filled with demonstrators 
supporting Kurdish demands for 
justice and peace. The Islamophobic 
nationalists, who equated Kurdish 
demands with ‘narcoterrorism’, again 
attempted to join the demonstration, 
but were sidelined. 

They continue to act in this way, 
since their own agenda can only be 
achieved through injecting their poison 
into the popular revolt. But the younger 
generation will learn from their own 
experience how to distance themselves 
from those tendencies. 

Comrades in Britain should, of 
course, feel free to criticise Islam. When 
they speak about Turkey, however, they 
should pay more attention to the details 
of the country’s political history. 

Esen Uslu 
Istanbul 

Psychiatric 

Steve White’s letter about 
‘Islamophobia’ makes some insightful 
observations about how the left has 
branded itself with a psychiatric label 
used by Islamists and their sympathisers 
to silence debate and criticism, and 
shut down academic freedom in the 
colleges and universities. A ‘phobia’ is 
an irrational fear of something. 

The left is based on a rational 
response to religion and obscurantism, 
emerging in its scientific form 


(Engels’ Socialism: utopian and 
scientific ) from modernity and 
the enlightenment. The use of this 
term against a rational approach to 
solving the world’s major problems 
- democratic socialism - is to consign 
rational politics to the dustbin for 
religious obscurantism and, let us 
be clear, in Islam, a theocratic state, 
sharia law, etc. In Turkey they are still 
learning that it is a human right not 
only to practise a religion, but also to 
be against religion. This is also what 
theists and atheists would practise in 
a democratic, secular state, should 
one prevail in Turkey, and other 
Islamic societies. 

What comrade White observes 
regarding the state of the left is that it 
has accommodated to Islamism since 
the failure of the left in the Middle East 
following the Iranian revolution of 1979. 
But if we look back, we can find some 
essays about the left and its response to 
Islamism which could serve as guides 
for the left today: for example, the 
excellent critical analysis of Islamism 
by Salah Jaber ( International Marxist 
Review Vol 2, No3, summer 1987). He 
wrote: “Islamic fundamentalism is one 
of the most dangerous enemies of the 
revolutionary proletariat. It is absolutely 
and under all circumstances necessary 
to combat its ‘reactionary and medieval 
influence’ as the ‘Theses on the national 
and colonial question’ adopted by the 
Second Congress of the Communist 
International states ...” 

But here is the challenge: who on the 
left today is brave enough in the face of 
accusations of ‘Islamophobia’ to publish 
such a critical (Marxist) analysis of 
Islamism in today’s climate of retreat? 
To their credit, the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and the CPGB have led the way 
on this issue. 

Henry Mitchell 
London 

Class heritage 

Follonsby miners lodge banner, perhaps 
the most radical union banner in post- 
Chartist history, has the added distinction 
of being permanently displayed in 
the assembly room at Lingey House 
primary school in Wardley, near the site 
of Follonsby colliery. 

Normally, it is the less controversial 
reverse side of the banner, which depicts 
‘The sunshine of liberty’ - an early 
vision of moderate socialism, showing 
happy children at a modem school, in 
health, education and justice - which is 
displayed. A theme which the school 
banner updated with a futuristic space 
school, though still lit by a miner’s lamp. 

The last of the Follonsby banners, 
drafted in 1962, normally hangs on 
display in the Gateshead city council 
chambers at the Civic Centre, but I 
had the opportunity to borrow it back 
again for our local Wardley community 
gala, so I could display all three of the 
banners. I took the opportunity to give 
a lecture to the students. Granted just 
15 minutes of precious school time, and 
not wishing to be too overtly political 
in a primary school, I confined myself 
largely to the making of the banners, the 
early stmggles of the miners and what 
our union was all about. 

During questions, though, the 
children imposed their own agenda. 
What was the significance of the 
symbols (the hammer and sickle)? What 
did they stand for? So a quick discussion 
on the make-up of the Russian working 
class, the peasantry and the proletariat, 
and the origins of the red star and the 
rising new dawn. 

Who was this bloke, Lenin? OK, 
four minutes on the Russian Revolution, 
Lenin, the Bolsheviks and the founding 
of the Comintern. So why this was this 
Russian on the banner and what did the 
local miners think about that? Who was 
the soldier (James Connolly), the “old 
bloke” (Kier Hardie) and did Lenin and 
the others agree with his party? Bliddy 
hell, start at the beginning then: the First 


International, Kier Hardie, the birth of 
the Independent Labour Party, World 
War I, opposition to the war, the Russian 
Revolution, the birth of the communist 
parties and CPGB, affiliation to the 
Labour Party, then proscription. 

The teachers indicated time up, but 
there was still a forest of hands. OK, 
one more - why were they all painted 
out and by whom? What did the new 
people painted on believe in? Time 
was up, but a disappointed student 
shouted anyway: “So what was it 
like after their revolution?” Next time, 
next time, I promise. 

I was stunned by the overwhelming 
interest and quality of political questions 
and the huge swathe of history opened 
up by them, certainly as good as any 
student body at a university I have 
spoken at. 

The Lenin banner has been on display 
in the main hall since 2011. There are 
600 students, but thus far not a single 
parent has raised an objection, and many 
students and parents have been proud to 
march with the banners, reclaiming them 
as a part of their living class heritage - as 
they will do again this year at the Durham 
Miners Gala on July 13. 

David Douglass 
email 

Marxist box 

Gugliemo Carchedi’s Behind the 
crisis: Marx s dialectics of value and 
knowledge and Mike Macnair’s review 
of it have at least one thing in common 
(‘What drives capital’s global crisis?’, 
May 23). Both Carchedi and Macnair 
remain firmly within the Marxist 
box. Like all Marxists, they confine 
themselves to explaining the present 
state of capitalism in terms of the 
Marxist theory of crisis. 

When Tony Blair, on the right wing 
of the Labour Party, said Marxism was 
obsolete dogma he wasn’t too far wrong, 
although this in no way justifies him 
trying to break the Labour Party from 
any idea of socialism. I am prepared 
to argue that the legacy of Marxism is 
contradictory. On the one side, Marxism 
stood for a scientific approach to the 
study of society, but, on the other hand, 
Marxism’s theory of religion, which 
I believe to be wrong, fomented an 
attitude which undermined the stmggle 
for socialism and contributed to 
totalitarianism where it came to power. 

So let me go beyond dogma and try 
to answer Macnair’s question, ‘What 
drives capital’s global crisis?’ First of all, 
one of the reasons why modem society 
is different from all previous societies 
is that it is based, at present, on non¬ 
renewable energy - primarily coal, oil 
and gas. Indeed, it was cheap fossil fuels 
that gave rise to modem capitalism. 
Energy is needed to mn society - we 
all know this. Therefore, any economic 
theory which does not take this into 
consideration, and show how cheap, 
non-renewable energy led to the rise of 
modem capitalism cannot be treated as 
a fully scientific theory. 

To answer Macnair’s question, it is 
necessary to understand that the global 
economy is based on oil and fossil fuels 
in general. The International Energy 
Agency, after years of opposing the 
peak oil argument, recently changed 
tack and now says global conventional 
oil production peaked around 2005. In 
2008, which saw the real start of the 
present crisis, oil prices surged to $147 
per barrel and this was widely reported 
in the media. What most of the media 
ignored, though, was that the price for 
coal went up $200 per tonne. A recession 
was inevitable. 

Because modem capitalism grew out 
of cheap, abundant energy, you don’t 
have to be Einstein to see what this 
will mean for the global economy, with 
world oil production entering the peak 
zone. Cheap energy is the foundation 
of economic growth for capitalism, 
so, as the world begins the transition 
to expensive energy, growth becomes 


increasingly unsustainable. Peak oil is 
leading to the world economy flatlining. 
The political fallout from all this is 
already making itself felt. 

Tony Clark 

London 

Vanguarding 

I wish to comment on the concept of left 
unity, highlighted by the recent Left Unity 
conference. I write as a supporter of the 
Japan Revolutionary Communist League. 

All communists have to start from 
the objective situation confronting us. 
In Britain, as in many other countries, 
the working class, as the revolutionary 
class, is held back by the trade union and 
labour bureaucracies, who, because of 
their privileged positions, have a vested 
interest in maintaining capitalism. The 
key question facing communists is 
therefore how to break the hold of these 
bureaucracies on the working class. 

We should recall that, on many 
occasions in the past, militant workers 
have risen up in stmggles only to be sold 
out by their leaders. Our concrete tasks 
are therefore those of intervening in 
class stmggles in such a way as to break 
the stifling hold of these bureaucracies. 

This in fact has been done, and is 
still being done, in Japan. Comrades 
of the Japan Revolutionary 
Communist League enter into or 
initiate various class struggles. In 
these struggles they gather round 
them those workers who are prepared 
to fight. They organise these 
into what are termed ‘fractions’. 
Fractions, therefore, by their very 
existence, weaken the hold of the 
bureaucracies on the working class. 

More than this, however, takes place. 
Parallel to the setting up of fractions, 
comrades of the JRCL also set up study 
circles in Marxism, to which fraction 
members are invited. The best of these 
are recmited to the JRCL. 

From these events in Japan an 
important lesson can be drawn. This 
is that the necessary vanguard party 
should be built, not through any ‘left 
unity’, but by communists entering 
into and leading class struggles. In 
other words, as the vanguard party 
carries out a regeneration of the 
working class movement on class- 
struggle lines, so it builds itself. 

It can be stated with confidence 
that the results achieved so far by the 
JRCL show the absolute superiority 
of their method of the building of a 
vanguard party. These comrades have 
shown themselves able to build deep 
and extensive roots in the Japanese 
working class. Their international 
influence is growing. In July 2012 
they were able to hold a rally in Tokyo 
attended by 170,000 people. This was 
followed by a similar rally in Okinawa 
attended by 100,000. 

Thus the task of communists must 
be, not to prioritise the unity of left 
parties and groups, but to ‘unite’ with 
workers in stmggle in order to provide 
them with the necessary leadership to 
break the hold of the trade union and 
labour bureaucracies. 

It would be useful here to consider 
the words of Marx and Engels. In the 
Communist manifesto they write that 
communists should strive to be “on 
the one hand, ... that section which 
pushes forward all others; on the other 
hand, theoretically, [to] have over 
the great mass of the proletariat the 
advantage of clearly understanding 
... the ultimate general results of the 
proletarian movement.” 

It is clear that the vanguard party 
must be “that section [of the working 
class] which pushes forward all others”. 
But the vanguard party must be, first and 
foremost, one that enables the working 
class to free itself from the trade union 
and labour bureaucracies. Also, it 
must have a clear understanding of the 
counterrevolutionary nature of the latter. 
John Robinson 
South London 
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Fearful of putting 
people off 



Ed Miliband and Eb Balls: oppose them in goverment or influence them? 


O n Saturday June 29, the Labour 
Representation Committee’s 
four-hour national committee 
meeting in London was a friendly - 
and businesslike - affair. The venue 
was, once again, the boardroom at the 
headquarters of the Rail, Maritime 
and Transport trade union, one of the 
LRC’s affiliates. 

Comrades were outraged at the 
capitulation of Labour’s front bench to 
government austerity policies. Jenny 
Lennox called it a “non-oppositional 
opposition”. There had been a “sea 
change” four months ago, according to 
Graham Bash, when the parliamentary 
party had voted against the Welfare 
Reform Bill, but now it had gone into 
reverse and rejected the principle of 
universal benefits. 

Mike Phipps thought that Ed 
Miliband is listening too much to Peter 
Mandelson, trying to please the markets 
to gain so-called credibility, and is 
being pulled to the right by the ‘public 
opinion’ of an electorate influenced by 
the rightwing media - especially young 
voters who have never experienced a 
strong labour movement. Conclusion: 
we need an effective press officer 
(Andrew Fisher used to play this role 
well) to put across our policies, as “our 
ideas are popular”. 

A series of suggestions followed 
about how the LRC could “use public 
opinion” to grow by publicising LRC 
policies which are already popular - 
like rail nationalisation, taxing the 
rich, a house-building programme, 
and so on. And to make our policies 
more acceptable, it was proposed, we 
should make a list of alternatives to 
austerity which are “easy to argue” and 
“things that don’t cost”. Extending this 
desperate logic into the field of Labour 
candidate selection, we had: “You are 
not going to get someone selected if 
they say what we believe.” And: “If 
candidates put themselves forward as 
LRC, they would not get selected.” 

Everyone knows that the two Eds 
are promising continued austerity if 
Labour wins in 2015. When I argued 
that the workers’ movement will 
have to oppose any government that 
runs British capitalism, including 


the next Labour government, Jon 
Lansman countered (probably giving 
the view of most NC members), that 
we should “influence the next Labour 
government, not oppose it”. 

With 13 committee members 
present, plus me as a non-voting 
observer (all LRC members are 
traditionally permitted to attend), 
there were at least an equal number 
of apologies, and comrades speculated 
that some may have absented 
themselves because of the unpleasant 
row at the previous meeting on April 
13 (which I had been unable to attend). 

Minutes of that meeting had not 
yet been circulated, and exactly what 
happened or what was decided was 
still unclear. However, we were told 
that Pete Firmin, then joint secretary, 
had prepared minutes, and they would 
be circulated that evening. (I recall a 
decision some two years ago that NC 
minutes would be routinely published 
on the LRC website, so I look forward 
to reading them.) 

Not long after the April 13 meeting, 
comrade Firmin resigned his post, but 
without publishing his reasons, and a 
number of NC members complained 
about this lack of transparency - neither 
the LRC membership nor many of its 
leadership had been properly informed 
about the recent travails at the top. 

Having been coopted onto the 
editorial board of Labour Briefing - 
the version now “hosted by” the LRC 
- I have proposed that NC meetings 
should always be reported in the 
magazine - journalistically, not as 
minutes - so that LRC members can 
read about the decisions, debates and 
differences of their elected leaders in 
their own publication. But this was 
rejected by a majority of the EB on 
the grounds that it would be “boring”, 
“uninteresting” or would “put people 
off’. So much for transparency. 

Pete’s resignation came on top of 
the withdrawal, on paternity leave, 
of the other joint secretary elected 
at conference, Andrew Fisher. 
Arrangements are in hand to divide and 
distribute the work previously carried 
out by the two, with responsibilities 
allocated temporarily until the 


November 9 annual conference elects 
new officers. 

I made the point that the 
distribution of tasks and election 
of officers would be better done by 
the NC than by annual conference, 
so that the departure of individuals 
for whatever reason would not throw 
the organisation into crisis. Not only 
could absence due to resignations, 
births, deaths and illness be handled 
easily - instead of by crisis measures, 
as at present - but also the replacement 
of comrades who were tasked but 
failing to perform, or who had a 
political change of heart. However, 
such a change would require rule 
changes, so until conference it seems 
we will make do with a number of 
“acting” officers. 

Meanwhile, despite the storms at 
the top, the LRC continues to grow, 
with a reported trickle of a few dozen 
new members in May. Our database 
now lists roughly a thousand paid-up 
members, a thousand “supporters” and 
another thousand lapsed members, 
many of whom may be persuaded to 
pay up and get active. 

There was no sign at the NC 
meeting of anyone from the Socialist 
Appeal group. That is the wing of 
the old Militant Tendency which 
stayed in the Labour Party under the 
leadership of Ted Grant and Alan 
Woods. Peter Taaffe led the majority 
out of the Labour Party and went on 
to form the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales. According to current 
SPEW doctrine Labour is no longer 
a workers’ party of any kind and what 
is needed therefore is a Labour Party 
mark two. Anyhow, I had noticed that 
the group’s monthly paper, Socialist 
Appeal , has recently carried nothing 
about LRC. One NC member advised 
me that SA had taken a decision 18 
months ago to abandon LRC, but I 
had heard nothing of that. So that 
afternoon I made my way to the 
University College London Union in 
Bloomsbury, where Socialist Appeal 
was holding its third annual Marxist 
school, to find out. I will write about 
that next week • 

Stan Keable 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 23, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 15, section 9: ‘The Factory Acts 
and their general extension in England’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Republican Socialist Alliance 

Saturday July 6, 1pm: Debate, room LI20, South Bank University, 
London Road, London SE1. ‘What is the future for democracy in 
England and Scotland?’ Sessions: ‘England and republicanism’ - Steve 
Freeman; ‘Scottish independence referendum’ - Allan Armstrong; 
‘Agreement of the people’ - Corinna Lotz. 

Organised by Republican Socialist Alliance: 49sfreeman@gmail.com. 

Remember the International Brigade 

Saturday July 6,12.30pm: Public memorial and celebration, Jubilee 
Gardens, South Bank, London SE1. 

Organised by Lawrence and Wishart: www.lwbooks.co.uk. 

Class Wargames 

Sunday July 7,1pm: Political board games. Firebox, 108 Cromer 
Street, London WC1. 

Playing of Rob Jones’s, Steven Mortimore’s and Simon Douglas’s 
A very British civil war. 

Organised by Class Wargames: www.classwargames.net. 

Theresa May, family destroyer 

Tuesday July 9, 4pm: Immigration protest, home office, 2 Marsham 
Street, London SW1. First anniversary of introduction of iniquitous 
family migration rules. 

Organised by No Deportations: www.no-deportations.org.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Tuesday July 9, 7pm: West Midlands AGM, Transport House, 211 
Broad Street, Birmingham B 15. 

Organised by West Midlands PSC: www.westmidspsc.org. 

Protest Sainsbury’s 

Wednesday July 10,10am to 1.30pm: Protest against sale of food 
grown on stolen Palestinian lands. Queen Elizabeth II Conference 
Centre, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, London SW1. 

Organised by End Farming Injustice: 
www.facebook.com/endfarminginjustice. 

Poundland exploiter 

Saturday July 13,12 noon: Anti-workfare protest, Poundland Store, 
Unit 3, 5-8 London Road, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by Brighton Benefits Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/BriBenCam. 

Durham Miners Gala 

Saturday July 13, 8.30am until late: Annual labour movement 
festival. Assemble city centre for march to rally and festival at 
racecourse, Green Lane, Durham. 

Organised by Durham Miners Association: 
www. durhamminers. org/ Gala.html. 

Socialist Theory Study Group 

Thursday July 17, 6pm: Study of Marx’s introduction to the 
Grundrisse (1857). Social centre, Next to Nowhere, Bold Street, 
Liverpool 1. 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

No to bedroom tax 

Thursday July 18, 6.30pm: Lobby of council, the Guildhall, 
Canterbury. 

Organised by the Canterbury and Whitstable Bedroom Tax Campaign: 
www. facebook. com/groups/1223 87521280559. 

Tolpuddle festival 

Friday July 19-Sunday July 21: Annual labour movement festival, 
Tolpuddle. 

Organised by the Tolpuddle Martyrs Museum: 
www. to lpuddlemarty r s. org .uk. 

Stop the cuts 

Saturday July 27,1pm: March and rally, Assembly Stanley Road, 
Bootle (near Falstaff Street) for march to Liverpool city centre. 
Speakers include Bob Crow. 

Organised by Stand Up In Bootle: www.standupinbootle.com. 

Remember the Roma genocide 

Friday August 2, 5pm: Second annual remembrance event. Assemble 
Holocaust Memorial Stone , Hyde Park, for march to French embassy, 
58 Knightsbridge, London SW1. 

Organised by 8 April Movement: dale.farm@btintemet. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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Left in the dark 



T here are rumours flying around 
about goings-on at the top of 
the Labour Representation 
Committee, the left-Labour 
umbrella group. 

Joint secretary Pete Firmin has 
resigned his post due to overload; or 
he has resigned his post after a bitter 
spat; or both (his colleague, Andrew 
Fisher, is already off on paternity 
leave, making the group secretary¬ 
less for the time being). Relations 
with the RMT union have cooled, 
following debates on the ‘Women 
in the labour movement’ statement, 
thanks to its connection to the Steve 
Hedley-Caroline Leneghan affair (for 
legal reasons, I’m afraid, readers will 
have to Google that one). 

LRC national committee meetings 
have ended in acrimony. Senior people 
believe the organisation is in crisis. 
Perhaps - after all, these are rumours, 
and your correspondent is not a few 
links down the Chinese whispers chain. 
‘But, comrade Filben,’ you could ask, 
not unreasonably, ‘you are a journalist. 
Is it not your job to bother people for 
quotes and attempt, by digging around, 
to find the truth of the matter?’ 

Of course it is - but this article is 
not about what may or may not be 
happening on the LRC’s NC. I am also 
a member of the LRC. In that respect, 
I should no more be expected to play 
super-sleuth to work out what is going 
on in the organisation than the next 
run-of-the-mill member. We should 
be told, as a straightforward matter 
of political transparency. 

Transparency is pretty low on 
the left’s agenda, however, and that 
includes the LRC. I receive regular 
enough mailouts from the Greater 
London region and Hackney branch, 
alerting me, for the most part, to 
worthy upcoming activity - this 
hospital closure, that strike and so 
on. I have been sent minutes of two 
Greater London LRC meetings, at 
both of which (for some reason) the 
comrades decided to congratulate 
Owen Jones for his participation 
in a Fabian Society meeting; but at 
neither of which, apparently, was 
the leading committee’s shrinkage 
reported. To lose one secretary may 
be regarded as misfortune - surely 
losing two is a matter of concern to 
the wider membership? 

And what about that Owen Jones, 
anyway? A few months ago, comrade 
Stan Keable took him to task on the 
matter of Leninism, while conceding 
“activists in the Labour Representation 
Committee feel justly proud when we 
see our very own Owen Jones on TV 
demolishing rightwing politicians and 
standing up for students, workers, 
unemployed and disabled people” 
(‘Babies and bathwater’ Weekly 
Worker February 7). Those same 
activists were no doubt slightly wrong¬ 
footed when, in Facebook discussions 
on the piece, comrade Jones conceded 
that he had let his LRC membership 
lapse, and was more enthused about 
the Coalition of Resistance. 

Now, according to some, he is back 
in the fold. Perhaps that is why this 
business with the Fabian Society has 
aroused such rapture in the Greater 
London ranks - but then it would be 
me starting rumours. 

The LRC has this culture of secrecy 
in common with the rest of the left. 
It holds it, true enough, in a pretty 
benign form, as these things go. It 
is a pretty traditional ‘non-sectarian’ 
regroupment project for all those on 
the far left (and the not-so-far left) 
for whom the Labour Party figures, 
in one form or another, into the overall 
strategy for achieving socialism. 
It includes Stalinists, Trotskyists, 


left feminists and even people who 
tout the virtues of local ‘fairness 
commissions’, which in substance 
offer egalitarian cover to Labour 
councils carrying out cuts. 

You keep all these people on board, 
in short, by making sure your circulars 
are about the next demonstration; by 
focusing on the ‘90% on which we 
all agree’ and so forth (even dodgier 
maths than the 0.01% of the world’s 
population who participated in the 
Occupy movement, it has to be said). 
You make sure there is a general sense 
of forward motion - which means you 
brush disagreements, disputes and 
setbacks under the carpet. 

The LRC publication, Labour 
Briefing , came ‘in-house’ after a 
split at the latter’s AGM on obscure 
political grounds (the losing side 
decided to blame the CPGB for this, 
rather petulantly - although we had no 
more idea what was going on than the 
average Briefing reader). It refuses, in 
the name of unity, to take positions on 
matters of dispute on the left. Internal 
polemical bloodbaths sometimes 
surface in Delphic, 250-word letters 
to the editor, never to be seen again 
(except, perhaps, as a highly truncated 
debate at the LRC’s AGM). 

The ‘dark side’ of this method can 


be exemplified by the leadership of 
the Socialist Workers Party, which - in 
the name of being ‘outward-looking’ 
and ‘interventionist’ - covered up a 
bungled and absurd rape investigation 
and opened up fratricidal war on all 
in its ranks who dared believe that 
anyone beyond the leadership had any 
right to know about the affair. There is 
a world of difference morally between 
the two cases, but politically they are 
functionally identical - underlying 
both is, in the first instance, a ‘not in 
front of the children’ attitude to the 
wider movement, which is elitist in the 
worst way and needs to be rejected. 

Worse, it is disorientating to the 
organisations concerned themselves. 
One pictures them like Wile E 
Coyote, running off a cliff into mid¬ 
air - the viewer of the cartoon knows 
he will fall as soon as he notices 
there is no ground beneath his feet; 
likewise, the LRC or the SWP worry 
that, as soon as peripheral members 
and friends realise that the workers’ 
movement is in a state of utter 
disarray, what energy and verve the 
movement has will disappear, and 
we will fall to the ground, landing 
with an almighty bump. 

The SWP has a theory for all 
this - the working class can move 


heaven and earth, if only it has 
the confidence to act for itself, 
independently of the bureaucracies 
that hold it back. Everything that 
might demoralise it in the short 
term becomes heretical - Socialist 
Worker paints a picture of the world, 
week after week, as boiling over 
with angry resistance. Every half¬ 
day walkout of provincial binmen is 
written up in glowing terms; every 
mass protest movement around the 
world has its motives chopped and 
changed until it fits the SWP’s image 
of what they ought to be protesting 
about; and, of course, ‘the socialists’ 
(ie, the SWP) are united and on 
hand to offer a strong lead to those 
manning the next barricade. The 
obverse of this is a refusal to admit 
failure, a refusal to admit disunity - 
in short, a culture of secrecy. 

Beyond anything else, this opaque 
optimism has the ultimate flaw that it 
does not work. It is quite clear to the 
masses that there is not much fight in 
the unions, occasional tub-thumping 
speeches aside; that, were they to come 
into the fight, the enemy is powerful, 
well organised and on the offensive; 
and that the far left is numerically 
insignificant and not nearly as united 
as its press pretends (inasmuch as the 


masses notice we exist at all). 

And when serious disputes do 
take place, no matter how thoroughly 
buried, they come out eventually. The 
explosive SWP crisis is one striking 
recent example; but perhaps a closer 
analogous case is the break-up of 
the Scottish Socialist Party. The SSP 
prided itself on somehow being above 
the petty disputes among different 
sections of the left, but in reality these 
were repressed rather than resolved. 
With Tommy Sheridan’s misbehaviour 
as the trigger, the whole organisation 
shattered spectacularly, falling into 
fragments so irreconcilably hostile 
(despite substantially identical 
politics) that whole groups of 
comrades simply will not speak to 
each other even now. 

Better by far, surely, to make 
an honest account of differences 
and setbacks now than to fall into 
malicious hatred at a later date. 
We can build up from our present, 
parlous state to make a serious 
challenge to bourgeois power; after 
all, Wile E Coyote always picks 
himself up off the canyon floor, and 
resumes his hunt. So can we, but not 
if we falsify, even to ourselves, our 
present condition • 

Harley Filben 
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EGYPT 


Not the next stage of the revolution 

Continued economic decline sealed the fate of the Muslim Brotherhood, writes Yassamine Mather. 
But martial law also represents a defeat for the working class and democracy 



Army: back in control 


T he July 3 army coup that overthrew 
president Mohamed Mursi will do 
nothing to end Egypt’s “state of 
tension and division” - as claimed by 
general Abdul Fatah Khalil al Sisi in his 
TV address. The commander of Egypt’s 
armed forces said that Mursi and the 
Muslim Brotherhood had “failed to 
meet the demands of the Egyptian 
people” and therefore the army had 
made good its pledge of two days earlier 
to step in. He announced the suspension 
of the Egyptian constitution pending 
new parliamentary and presidential 
elections, although he did not indicate 
any timescale. 

Not insignificantly, however, 
following general Sisi’s address, both 
pope Tawadros II, the head of the Coptic 
church, and leading liberal oppositionist 
Mohammed El Baradei made short 
speeches about the new road map 
they had agreed with the army. Later 
it was reported that Mursi and his close 
allies had been detained at an unknown 
location. There are warrants out for the 
arrest of300 other Muslim Brotherhood 
members. Meanwhile Mursi supporters 
took to the streets protesting against the 
army takeover. 

Showing the contradictory nature of 
the anti-Mursi movement, there were 
huge cheers in Tahrir Square greeting 
the announcement of the coup. The 
demonstrations that had taken place in 
Cairo and other major Egyptian cities 
had been amongst the largest since 
December 2011 and the fall of the 
Mubarak regime. Women, men, secular 
and religious, many from the working 
class, had joined forces with the urban 
poor, as well as sections of the middle 
classes, to call for Mursi’s resignation. 
Even outside the presidential offices, 
used in recent weeks as a rallying point 
for Muslim Brotherhood supporters, 
anti-Mursi demonstrators had 
outnumbered those of the Brotherhood 
and the MB offices were stormed. 

Anyone on the left tempted to hail 
the tamarod (rebellion) as the next 
stage of the revolution surely faces 
bitter disappointment - the army is not 
a progressive force and no ally of the 
working class and poor. But the call for 
the resignation of Mursi was just about 
the only unifying demand of the millions 
on the streets of Cairo, Alexandria and 
Luxor, so it was hardly surprising that 
news of the army coup was greeted so 
enthusiastically. Although the economy, 
high prices and mass unemployment 
were key factors driving forward the 
protests, not all demonstrators were for 
a genuinely secular democracy - they 
included some of the softer critics of the 
Mubarak era, who were among those 
calling for army intervention. A minority 
were young activists and workers 
around the April 6 movement, who put 
forward radical economic demands, as 
well as former Muslim Brotherhood 
supporters disenchanted by a year of 
failed promises. 

Some Tahrir Square protestors 
carried placards with anti-US slogans, 
mainly prompted by a speech by US 
ambassador Anne Patterson, who had 
said: “Egypt needs stability to get its 
economic house in order, and more 
violence on the streets will do little 
more than add new names to the lists of 
martyrs.” Her remarks were interpreted 
as in effect support for the Muslim 
Brotherhood and she was widely 
condemned by its opponents. 

Hopes 

In December 2011, when I was in 
Egypt, large sections of the crowd 
in Tahrir Square - even those who 
were not supporters of the Muslim 
Brotherhood - had great hopes for 


the future: Mubarak’s trial was just 
starting, and there were promises of 
jobs, economic prosperity and social 
justice. So what has happened in the 
last 18 months? 

The reality is that, for all the lofty 
phrases about defending the poor and 
seeking social justice, political Islam 
- be it in Egypt, Turkey or Iran - is 
failing dramatically, mainly because 
it cannot provide answers in the face 
of the global crisis of capital. Out of 
power it was easy for Islamist populists 
in the Middle East and north Africa to 
blame the westernised upper classes 
for poverty, the gap between rich and 
poor, and so on. But in power Mursi, 
Turkey’s Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
and Iran’s Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
followed exactly the same economic 
policies as their predecessors, both on 
a national and international level. 

The demonstrations in Cairo and 
Istanbul and the abysmal failure of 
conservative Islamists in the recent 
presidential elections in Iran are all 
reactions to the same phenomenon: 
Islamist populists in power become 
corrupt capitalists, presiding over 
increasing inequality, unemployment 
and spiralling prices. In other words, 
economic devastation for the majority 
and huge fortunes for their cronies 
and allies. 

Islamist economics was heralded 
as a “third way” that was “neither 
capitalist nor socialist”. The truth is 
that Islam, like all other religions, 
defends private property and has little 
to say about exploitation and surplus 
value. Islamic forms of taxation, khums 
and zakat , are supposed to result in 
egalitarian societies. In reality, these are 
voluntary taxes and their calculation is 
very much at the discretion of the rich 
themselves - very few, if any, Muslim 
capitalists pay the stipulated rate (one 
fifth of annual income). Abolition of 
interest is also supposed to help the 
poor, but it is simply replaced by ‘set 
charges’ in Islamic banks and financial 
institutions. In this, as in so many other 
aspects of Islamic economics, the 
difference with western capitalism is 
more in terminology than content. 

As with followers of other religions, 
the only promises made by Islamists 
that are not immediately broken 
relate to the afterlife: the poor will 
be compensated for exploitation on 
earth, for they will end up in heaven. 
Mohammed said: “To those who reject 
our signs and arrogantly turn away 
from them, the doors of heaven will not 
be opened; nor will they enter paradise 
until the camel passes through the eye 
of a needle” (Soureh 7:40). These 
phrases will have a familiar ring to 
Christians: “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of god” 
(Matthew 19:24). 

Depression 

What we are witnessing in Cairo, 
as in Istanbul and Tehran, is indeed 
disillusionment with the false promises 
of political Islam and the collapse of 
its mass appeal. In reporting these 
events, bourgeois commentators keep 
talking of ‘middle class rebellion’, 
but in reality we are talking of the 
protests of the new working class, 
white-collar workers and the newly 
proletarianised middle classes. As 
the gap between the rich and the poor 
increases, clerks, teachers, engineers, 
doctors and many others are facing 
lower wages, unemployment or 
underemployment, inflation and 
increasing difficulty in making ends 
meet. No wonder so many took to the 
streets of Cairo, Istanbul and Tehran. 


Many are indeed the former supporters 
of Islamists duped by their promises 
of social justice. The global periphery 
is bearing the brunt of the economic 
depression, as companies move out 
of what are considered ‘risk areas’ in 
search of ever cheaper, less organised 
labour - and Islam in power is now 
widely regarded as part of the problem 
rather than the solution. 

In Egypt, unemployment - one of 
the major sources of dissatisfaction in 
2011-12 - is worse today. There is little 
new investment. Government jobs, 
considered to be safer and better paid 
than those in the private sector, are 
few and far between. Many, including 
women who have lost their public- 
sector jobs in the last 18 months, 
blame the Muslim Brotherhood for 
sacking them to provide work for its 
own members and supporters. The 
official rate of unemployment was 
13.2% in the last quarter of 2012, 
but the real figure is much higher and 
youth unemployment is far worse. 
Eight out of 10 unemployed Egyptians 
are under the age of 30. 

In other words, Egypt is facing an 
economic depression. In 2011 alone, 
direct foreign investment dropped 
by $325million, according to the 
Egyptian Central Bank, and the trade 
balance deficit reached $16.8 billion 
in 2012, compared to $15.6 billion the 
year before. 1 The Egyptian currency 
is losing its value, making an already 
troubled economic situation worse, 
and Central Bank intervention - 
spending dollar reserves to maintain 
the currency above a certain value to 
enable the country to pay for the import 
of essential goods - has had little 
effect. Egyptians face an inflationary 
spiral. Food staples, such as rice and 
potatoes, are now too expensive for 
the majority of the population. 

The Tamarod (Rebel) petition, 
apparently signed by 22 million 
Egyptians, sums up the situation: 

• Security has not been restored since 
the 2011 revolution that toppled Hosni 
Mubarak. 

• The poor have “no place” in society. 

• The government has had to “beg” 
the International Monetary Fund for 
a $4.8 billion loan to help shore up 
public finances. 

• There has been “no justice” for 
people killed by security forces during 
the uprising and at anti-government 
protests since then. 

• “No dignity is left” for Egyptians or 
their country. 

• The economy has “collapsed”, with 


growth poor and inflation high. 

• Egypt is “following in the 
footsteps” of the US. 2 

Tourism, which has played a 
significant role in the Egyptian 
economy, providing employment 
for three million people and 20% of 
the state’s foreign currency, is in a 
terrible state. This sector was already 
in trouble before the fall of Mubarak, 
partly because of the international 
economic crisis, but national income 
from it fell again in both 2011 and 
2012. Tourism, once the source of 
income for many Egyptian families, 
has shed many workers, who now 
have to rely on relatives and friends 
for handouts to survive. 

In January 2012, after my 
short visit to Egypt, I wrote: “The 
Muslim Brotherhood stood on a 
clear enough slogan: ‘Islam is the 
solution’.” The MB distributed meat 
(a rare commodity in Egypt) in the 
poorer districts of Cairo. Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
countries provided funding for the 
Brotherhood’s election campaigns; 
however, bribing sections of the 
population could only be a short-term 
solution to the catastrophic economic 
problems facing the country. 

The response to poverty by the 
MB’s Freedom and Justice Party was 
a typical Islamic one: charity from 
the rich, in the form of donations 
distributed by the mosque to alleviate 
poverty; meanwhile, multimillionaire 
allies of the FJP like Khairat Al-Shater 
became economic strategists - one 
way of making sure that the liberal 
market economy of the ancien regime 
survived! The FJP’s long-term plan for 
a ‘mixed economy’ were summarised 
in its ‘renaissance project’, involving 
investment in health and education. 
However, most of the new investment 
funds have ended up in the pockets of 
major capitalists close to Mursi. 

The FJP, like all other Islamist 
groups, claimed that income from 
zakat taxation would make a big 
difference. In reality there was no 
noticeable change compared to the 
Mubarak era. The same was true of 
Ahmadinejad’s election promises 
in 2005 and 2009. He was going to 
put Iran’s oil money “on the table of 
every citizen”. As it was, he ended up 
making the rich richer and the poor 
much poorer. The bribes given in the 
form of cash incentives to sections of 
hard-line Islamic supporters ran out 
once sanctions took effect and the 
government faced serious economic 


difficulties. Ahmadinejad’s cash 
might have helped when he needed 
demonstrators in 2009. However, 
his failure to maintain this level of 
bribing, as well as leaks by former 
allies about multi-million-dollar 
corruption amongst the inner circle 
of the presidential offices, left him and 
the conservatives isolated by 2011. 

Cronyism 

In Turkey, the AKP also came to 
power promising social justice, yet it 
presided over a period of privatisation, 
following the diktat of the International 
Monetary Fund. However, new 
business associations supported by 
the AKP, as well as an array of Islamic 
charitable organisations, allowed the 
party to consolidate its hold on the 
country’s economy through patronage 
and cronyism. AKP leaders embarked 
on major construction programmes 
that included a new airport for Istanbul 
and a canal to provide oil tankers with 
an alternative route to the Bosporus. 
The plans for a new shopping mall in 
Taksim Square in Istanbul were the 
latest in a long list of projects filling 
the pockets of AKP cronies. 

However, by 2012 the miracle was 
over. The Turkish economy was in 
trouble, as the growth rate fell to 2% 
(from 9%) and the country’s foreign 
debt doubled, while at the same time 
its foreign currency deficit rose. In two 
years the ratio of debt to disposable 
income in Turkish households rose 
from 35% to 45%”. 3 Last month’s 
protests and demonstrations also 
reflected the frustration at high rates 
of unemployment. 

At a time of world economic 
recession, it is no surprise that 
capitalism’s destructive characteristics 
are fuelling protests throughout the 
world. The fact that millions have shown 
their anger towards Islamic rule in 
Egypt, as in Turkey and Iran, is positive. 
However, in the absence of an organised 
working class, at a time when the left is 
weak, there was always the danger that, 
for all the courage and determination of 
the demonstrators, it would be the right 
that would benefit. There was always 
the risk of a military coup • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.reuters.com/article/2013/03/14/egypt- 
deficit-idUSL6N0C6AQM20130314. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-middle- 
east-23131953. 

3. www.meforum.org/3134/turkey-economic- 
miracle#_ftn5. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Governmental communists tur 


Outsiders are used to explain away the class struggle, writes Peter Manson 



South African Communist Party: posing left, acting right 


J acob Zuma presided over a 
carefully stage-managed ‘united 
South African welcome’ for 
Barack Obama last week. However, 
besides the bilateral talks, set piece 
speeches, photo opportunities and 
solemn updates on the health of an 
ailing Nelson Mandela, the media also 
carried reports of anti-US protests, 
usually of a few hundred people 
shouting anti-imperialist slogans. 

Although these represented no 
threat whatsoever to ‘security’, the 
police sometimes reacted in a violent, 
repressive manner - following the police 
massacre of 34 miners at Marikana 
last year, this is perhaps something 
that protestors ought now to expect. 
For example, outside Johannesburg 
University, where the US president 
was awarded an honorary doctorate, 
rubber bullets and a stun grenade were 
suddenly fired at demonstrators for no 
apparent reason. 

However, there were similar 
protests that passed off without 
incident. For example, on June 29 
the South African Communist Party in 
Gauteng province organised a ‘picket’ 
addressed by central committee 
member and Young Communist 
League national secretary Buti 
Manamela. Gallantly he “called for 
the immediate release of the Cuban 
five comrades that are currently 
detained by the USA government for 
fighting and exposing USA-sponsored 
and funded acts of terrorism unleashed 
against the people of Cuba”. The five 
are “in the true spirit” of Nelson 
Mandela, said Manamela, who 
also stressed the “sacrifices made 
by Cubans to free our country and 
Namibia and for defending Angola 
and other African states against 
USA-sponsored terrorism”. What is 
more, “Cuba currently supports SA 
on many issues, such as the Cuban 
doctors that continue to save lives in 
our country’s rural areas.” The pickets 
called for the “immediate lifting of the 
unjust economic blockade” against the 
“peaceful and most humane working 


class and poor of Cuba”. 

The only other anti-imperialist 
cause to get a mention in the 
provincial SACP’s brief report of 
this event was Palestine. In addition to 
expressing their solidarity with Cuba, 
the protestors condemned Obama’s 
“continued support of the Zionist Israel 
state of terror and tyranny unleashed 
against the peace-loving and innocent 
working class of Palestine”. The press 
statement - in the name of the Gauteng 
provincial S ACP - ends by noting that 
the picket “ended peacefully without 
any serious incident”. 1 

So no rubber bullets and 
stun grenades were fired at this 
particular demonstration. But that 
was unsurprising. Indeed what was 
surprising to some was the fact that 
the SACP staged any such protest 
at all. After all, in South Africa the 
Communist Party is not part of the 
opposition, but a key component of the 
ruling African National Congress. In 
fact there are seven SACP government 
ministers, including Rob Davies 
(trade and industry), Nosiviwe 
Mapisa-Nqakula (defence), Thulas 
Nxesi (public works), Ben Martins 
(transport) and Jeff Radebe (justice 
and constitutional development). 
Hardly minor portfolios. The other 
two government members are SACP 
general secretary Blade Nzimande, 
the minister for higher education and 
training, and his number two, Jeremy 
Cronin, who is deputy minister for 
public works. 

In other words, here was the SACP 
trying to have it both ways. On the 
one hand, its leading members are part 
of the state apparatus which went all 
out to extend the warmest of official 
welcomes to the leading figurehead 
of global imperialism, while the party 
centre remained silent; on the other, the 
SACP mounts, for the benefit of its rank 
and file, and in the name of the local 
party organisation, a (totally safe and 
officially approved) pro-Cuba protest. 

In reality, such duplicity is 
typical. For instance, while SACP 


union leaders frequently head 
militant strikes, SACP ministers are 
responsible for ensuring such strikes 
are not victorious - the result is usually 
a compromise in the interests of the 
“national democratic revolution” (ie, 
the social status quo), which both sides 
are pledged to uphold. 

So when such crises as Marikana 
occur the party is shown at its worst. 
SACP leaders did no more than 
extend the party’s condolences to the 
families of those slaughtered and echo 
Zuma’s noises about the need not to 
pass judgement before a full enquiry 
could be held. 

Of course, that did not stop it 
condemning the “counterrevolutionaries” 
of the breakaway Association of 
Mineworkers and Construction Union 
(Amcu) for all the violence (including, 
thanks to Amcu “provocations”, the 
deaths of its own members, gunned down 
by police automatic weapons). Unlike 
the National Union of Mineworkers, you 
see, Amcu is not affiliated to the S ACP- 
dominated Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (Cosatu), which, together 
with the ANC and SACP, form the 
hegemonic tripartite alliance. Amcu’s 
real crime was to remove thousands 
of workers from the influence of the 
SACP, whose comrades dominate the 
NUM leadership. 

More recently, however, as part 
of its efforts to lower temperatures 
in the platinum belt, the ANC has 
changed tack, stating that it regards 
both the NUM and Amcu as equally 
legitimate. Someone would have to 
come up with a different scapegoat for 
the continuing unrest among miners 
other than virtually the entire Amcu- 
affiliated workforce. 

Witch-hunter 

Step forward ANC secretary general 
Gwede Mantashe. Addressing a 
business forum on June 11, Mantashe 
blamed the “anarchy” in the platinum 
mines on foreign nationals - or 
rather two particular types of foreign 
nationals: “What is happening in 


Marikana ... I can give you what 
comes out of that information. 
Anarchy, anarchy, anarchy, driven 
by people who are from far away 
... Sweden, Irish. They are a force 
behind the anarchy that is happening 
in the platinum industry.” 

Leaving aside the disgusting 
xenophobia in Mantashe’s frankly 
pathetic statement, surely there 
cannot be that many Swedes and Irish 
operating around Marikana? When 
challenged on this some days later, 
Mantashe was more specific: “The 
reality is that it is a Swedish citizen 
who is at the centre of anarchy in the 
platinum belt. I did not suck it out 
of my thumb.” What? One Swedish 
citizen fomenting all that unrest? 

He meant, of course, comrade Liv 
Shange, the de facto leader of the 
Democratic Socialist Movement. The 
DSM is the sister organisation of Peter 
Taaffe’s Committee for a Workers’ 
International, and so comrade 
Shange is also a central figure in the 
newly founded ‘broad’ class-struggle 
formation, the Workers and Socialist 
Party (Wasp), which was launched by 
the DSM in March. The DSM, a small 
group of a few dozen members, threw 
itself into agitation among striking 
mineworkers last year - agitation that 
met with some success, with hundreds 
of mineworkers turning up for DSM- 
arranged rallies. 

The two most active DSM leaders 
in the platinum belt were comrades 
Mametlwe Sebei and Elias Juba - 
most definitely non-Swedes - but it 
was comrade Shange who attracted 
the attention. In the words of socialist 
journalist Terry Bell, Liv Shange’s 
“gender and complexion made her 
more newsworthy”. 2 

And the Irish link? Apparently 
this is a reference to another CWI 
comrade, Joe Higgins, a member of 
the Irish parliament and former MEP, 
who, along with Alec Thraves of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
has been working with South African 
CWI comrades on and off, and was in 


the country for a short time last year. 

While I am not aware of any 
complaints by the Irish embassy, 
according to the Johannesburg-based 
The Sunday Independent , 3 Sweden 
has protested against the slur on its 
citizens levelled by Mantashe - this 
witch-hunter, by the way, as well 
as being the ANC’s top bureaucrat, 
is a member of the SACP central 
committee; in fact until a year ago 
he was SACP national chair, but then 
he decided that holding such high- 
profile posts in two separate parties 
was perhaps too much even for him. 

Mantashe’s comments actually 
represented a narrowing down of a 
remark made by Zuma himself, to 
the effect that “shadowy international 
elements and movements” were to 
blame for the unrest in platinum mines 

- although it is open to question just 
how “shadowy” the CWI actually is. 

The same Sunday Independent 
article reports that comrade Shange 
has been the subject of two separate, 
but linked, secret investigations - by 
the department of home affairs and the 
intelligence services. While the former 
is looking into her immigration status 

- she is married to a South African 
citizen and has been a resident for nine 
years - security agencies “have probed 
Shange’s role in the ‘destabilisation’ 
of the country and her involvement in 
the mining crisis”. 

The paper quotes a “high-ranking 
official” in home affairs as saying: 
“We have found out that she is here 
illegally ... This has nothing to do 
with her involvement in these parties.” 
That is the line parroted by the SACP 
general secretary, as reported by 
radical author and journalist Patrick 
Bond on a South African email 
discussion list: “I happened to be on 
a panel this afternoon, in Joburg at 
Cosatu House, with Blade Nzimande. 
I asked him where he stood on the 
expulsion of Liv. His response - 
I’ve got to paraphrase - is: ‘No-one 
should be expelled for doing Marxist 
work with the workers. However, 
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to witch-hunting 


the question is whether she is in the 
country legally.’” 4 

This is what the ANC/SACP tops 
are all pushing - after all, The Sunday 
Independent quotes an unnamed 
“official in a security department” 
as alleging that Shange “entered 
South Africa illegally”. In fact it is 
indisputable that she arrived in January 
2004 to study at the University of 
KwaZulu-Natal, where she completed 
her political science degree in 2007. It 
is inconceivable that she did not have 
the correct papers at that time. 

In the words of DSM general 
secretary Weizmann Hamilton, 
“Responsibility for any difficulties 
with comrade Liv’s immigration 
status lie entirely with the department 
of home affairs.” He explains that 
comrade Shange was actually issued 
with a spousal visa upon her marriage 
and this was stamped into her Swedish 
passport. Unfortunately, however, 
comrade Shange was mugged in 2010 
and her passport was stolen, but when 
she took her replacement passport to 
home affairs she was told there was 
“no record” of her spousal visa, even 
though she gave them a reference 
number. Despite the fact that she 
had previously been recognised as a 
permanent resident by virtue of her 
marriage and she has two children 
who are South African citizens, the 
department stamped a temporary 
tourist visa into her new passport! 

Comrade Shange is currently on a 
family visit in Sweden with her children 
and fears that when she flies back on 
July 13, just before they are due to return 
to school, she will be refused entry and 
separated from her family. 

Comrade Hamilton makes some 
good polemical points in his response 
to the threat to exclude comrade 
Shange: “It is a disgrace that a senior 
leader of the ANC, a movement 
whose struggle against apartheid was 
supported by ‘foreigners’ worldwide, 
... should invoke xenophobia ... 
Mantashe apparently believes that 
the mineworkers are incapable of 
apprehending their own conditions and 
acting to free themselves from slavery. 
They need to be ‘instigated’. This is 
what the apartheid regime used to say 
about the black oppressed and activists 
like Mantashe himself... If Mantashe 
was genuinely concerned about 
‘foreigners’ destabilising the mining 
industry, he need look no further than the 
international investors in the platinum 
industry, who are exerting relentless 
pressure on the mining companies to 
cause ‘anarchy’ by retrenching tens of 
thousands of workers.” 

He concludes: “... what has 
obstructed the resolution of the 
matter is not home affairs’ legendary 
incompetence, but something much 
more sinister - the abuse of state 
resources for the purposes of a 
political witch-hunt.” 5 

Challenge to ANC 

So what lies behind the behaviour 
of Mantashe and the SACP? While 
in next year’s general election the 
ANC could face a more serious 
challenge that it has previously known 
from several sources, what really 
concerns these ‘official communists’ 
is the possibility of a left alternative 
emerging - one that actually stands 
in elections under its own name and 
has ‘workers’ and ‘socialist’ in its 
title. Worse, imagine if such a party 
actually had trade union links - even 
if the support it enjoyed was from the 
new, non-Cosatu unions like Amcu. 

Of course, no-one expects Wasp 
to challenge for power in 2014, but, 
under South Africa’s ‘party list’ 
form of proportional representation, 
where there is no artificial minimum 


threshold required for election, only 
0.25% of the national vote is required 
for a party to win one of the 400 seats 
in the national assembly. Virtually 
any group that stands across the 
board and attracts national publicity 
could get someone elected. Which 
makes you wonder whether all this 
scapegoating and the consequent press 
and TV coverage might not actually 
be counterproductive: a sympathy 
vote for comrade Shange from a 
relatively tiny minority of electors 
might be enough for a Wasp comrade 
to win a seat. Of course, whether 
Wasp can raise the cash to stand in 
every province (a punitive deposit is 
required) is another question. 

However, two new parties that will 
have no difficulty in that respect are 
Julius Malema’s Economic Freedom 
Fighters and Mamphela Ramphele’s 
Agang (‘Build’). Malema is the left- 
speaking, black nationalist former 
president of the ANC Youth League, 
who was expelled from the ANC in 
2011 for “sowing divisions” (ie, 
speaking out too forcefully against 
Zuma, the SACP and the national 
leadership). Launched just last 
month, the EFF describes the ANC 
as a party “committed to a rightwing, 
neoliberal and capitalist agenda, 
which has kept [the] majority of 
our people on the margins of South 
Africa’s economy”. 

Its “base principles” include: 
“expropriation of land without 
compensation”; the “nationalisation 
of mines, banks and other strategic 
sectors of the economy”; “free, 
quality education, healthcare, houses 
and sanitation”; “massive, protected 
industrial development to create 
millions of sustainable jobs”; and 
“open, accountable government and 
society without fear of victimisation 
by state police”. 

Despite his pro-worker, pro-poor 
rhetoric, Malema is amongst many 
who have made themselves hugely 
rich thanks to business contacts 
developed through political influence - 
not to mention the ‘affirmative action’ 
euphemistically known as ‘black 
economic empowerment’. But that 
does not stop him, with some success, 
appealing to the workers by attacking 
“white monopoly capital” and white 
privilege in general. 

Agang, which was launched 
in February, is something else 
completely. Mamphela Ramphele 
was not only the long-time partner 
and comrade of Steve Biko, leader of 
the Black Consciousness movement 
murdered in police detention in 1977, 
but much more recently a managing 
director at the World Bank! Since her 
return to South Africa and decision 
to enter politics (as the poor girl who 
made something of her life), she 
has come out with a series of totally 
vacuous platitudes, such as: “Our 
country has lost the moral authority 
and international respect it enjoyed 
when it became a democracy.” 

While Agang will pick up some 
seats, it will not cause Zuma to lose 
sleep. Malema and his EFF, on the 
other hand, is a different matter. I 
would not be surprised to see the EFF 
making inroads into the ANC’s overall 
majority. However, both Malema’s left 
populism and the impact that a tiny 
group like the DSM is able to make 
demonstrate in their different ways 
the potential that exists for a mass, 
revolutionary workers’ party. 

Twin-track 

The SACP also demonstrates that 
potential in its own, negative way. 
As can be seen from the extensive 
quotes with which I started this 
article, the party attempts to cover 


up its shameless class-collaboration 
and subservience to the ANC with 
workerist, anti-imperialist and even 
Marxist jargon. The role of the 
SACP, which claims a membership 
of well over 150,000, is to keep the 
working class tied to the ANC and 
thus to capitalism. 

But does that mean we should give 
up on the SACP as a site for struggle 
and simply call on those tens of 
thousands of workers to abandon it? 
Should we behave in the same way in 
regard to the Cosatu unions and urge 
workers to form rivals like Amcu? 

In my view, to do either of those 
things represents a serious error. We 
need a twin-track approach. That 
means, on the one hand, fighting 
inside existing working class bodies, 
no matter how corrupt and tightly 
controlled by the right they may 
be. On the other hand, where new 
breakaway unions win the majority in 
certain areas, it would be foolhardy 
to cut oneself off from the mass of 
workers. However, we must stand 
firmly for a single union in every 
industry - which means opposing 
divisive splits and working for the 
unification (or reunification) of rivals. 

When it comes to the fight for the 
mass revolutionary party our class so 
desperately needs, that must be waged 
both within and outside the SACP. (It 
seems that, because Cosatu formally 
acknowledges the SACP as “the 
workers’ party”, for groups like the 
DSM the official unions are beyond 
hope too.) We need the unity of all 
Marxists, including members of the 
SACP prepared to think, as well as 
the non-SACP grouplets. One thing is 
certain: a mass workers’ party cannot 
be built unless the SACP bureaucratic 
leadership is taken on and defeated. 

There are, of course, big differences 
among senior SACP figures. For 
example, this week the general 
secretary of the huge National 
Education, Health and Allied Workers 
Union, Fikile Majola, laid into Cosatu’s 
general secretary, Zwelinzima Vavi, 
for not being sufficiently loyal to and 
uncritical of the ANC leadership. It 
goes without saying that both men are 
SACP members - in fact both are on 
the party’s central committee, as well 
as the ANC national executive. It is also 
known that there are big differences at 
the very top of the SACP - Nzimande 
and Mantashe themselves do not 
exactly see eye to eye, for instance. 

The existence of these fissures 
ought to provide genuine Marxists 
with opportunities. Rather than 
opting out of the battle, let us bring 
the underlying differences out into the 
open and use them to put forward the 
principled alternative. 

The electoral challenge promised 
by Wasp should be supported - as 
part of the overall strategy to split the 
SACP and break it from its pro-ANC 
class-collaboration. And right now 
comrades in Britain should support the 
campaign to prevent the exclusion of 
comrade Liv Shange and stop witch- 
hunter Mantashe separating her from 
her family. Sign the petition on the 
Wasp website 6 • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.sacp.org.za/main.php?ID=4012. 

2. Business Report June 28: www.iol.co.za/busi- 
ness/opinion/mantashe-s-swedes-and-irish-jibe- 
stirs-up-history-1.153 8795#.UdMoTG0kzHg. 

3. The Sunday Independent June 23: www.iol. 
co.za/news/politics/gwede-s-swedish-diplomatic- 
row-1.1536159#.UdM0020kzHg. 

4. Debate-List June 25. 

5. http://workerssocialistparty.co.za/2013/06/ 
mining-strike-dsm-and-wasp-activist-liv-shange- 
faces-deportation. 

6. http://workerssocialistparty.co.za/2013/06/ 
campaign-for-liv-shange-takes-off.Rudeness and 
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VATICAN 


Rotten to the core 

The money-laundering scandal has confirmed that Vatican corruption cannot be put down to isolated 
individuals, writes Toby Abse 



Previous popes involved in cover-up 


O n June 28 monsignor Nunzio 
Scarano, 1 along with Italian 
intelligence agent Giovanni 
Zito 2 and broker Giovanni Carenzio, 3 
were arrested. They were caught 
illegally attempting to bring back into 
Italy from Switzerland €20 million 
in cash allegedly belonging to two 
brothers, Cesare and Paolo D’Amico, 
from a family of rich Neapolitan 
ship owners. The affair was initially 
presented by Scarano’s boss, cardinal 
Domenico Calcagno, the president 
of Apsa (the Vatican department 
that administers the Holy See’s real 
estate), as a case of unsuccessful 
money-laundering 4 by one isolated 
‘rotten apple’ 5 in the Vatican. But it 
is rather more than that. 

By the end of last week it was 
already quite clear that both Apsa and 
the Institute for the Works of Religion - 
or IOR, generally known as the Vatican 
Bank - are now facing a much more 
serious challenge, from both Italian 
investigative magistrates (in Rome 
and Salerno, engaged in two separate, 
but overlapping inquiries), on the one 
hand, and the new Argentinian pope, 
Jorge Mario Bergoglio, on the other, 
than they have ever previously been 
subjected to. Monsignor Scarano had 
had many telephone conversations with 
IOR director general Paolo Cipriani and 
his deputy, Massimo Tulli, discussing 
financial matters, while the investigating 
magistrates were tapping Scarano’s 
phone. Now, with the enforced 
resignation of both Cipriani and Tulli 
on July 2, this challenge has intensified. 

Whilst the money-laundering 
activities of the IOR have been 
notorious for decades, any desire 
on the part of a minority of more 
conscientious Italian magistrates to put 
a stop to them has generally run into 
massive Vatican opposition - usually 
based on claims that the Vatican City 
was beyond Italian jurisdiction - as 
well as a singular lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of large sections of the 
Italian state apparatus and political 
class. On at least one occasion there 
have been fatal consequences for the 
investigator - Giorgio Ambrosoli and 
Emilio Alessandrini both met violent 
ends after starting to look into scandals 
linked to the IOR, even if the executors 
in the second case came from the ‘red 
terrorist’ group, Prima Linea. Whilst 
the Italian state has had to face more 
pressure from the European Union 
to curb the IOR’s money-laundering 
activities than would have been 
the case in the 1970s and 80s in the 
heyday of archbishop Paul Marcinkus 
(the notorious cleric from Chicago, 
sometimes known as ‘the Gorilla’, who 
headed the IOR from 1971 to 1989 6 ), 
it is the current pope’s apparently 
quite sincere desire to clean up the 
Vatican finances that has allowed some 
courageous Italian magistrates to take 
such vigorous action. 

It certainly looks as if the Vatican 
hierarchy is facing a threat to its 
authority on a scale it has not had to 
endure since the days of John XXIII, 
the pope of the Second Vatican 
Council. It was always obvious that 
Joseph Aloisius Ratzinger’s bizarre 
and - in terms of his own proclaimed 
belief system, with its emphasis on duty 
and the imitation of Christ - cowardly 
decision to retire could not have just 
been because of advancing age (there 
is as yet no sign of any mortal illness or 
rapid physical deterioration of the kind 
apparent in the last years of Karol Jozef 
Wojtyla’s papacy). In reality mounting 
financial and sexual scandals could no 


longer be suppressed or ignored. But it 
is hard to believe that the conservative 
cardinals appointed by Wojtyla and 
Ratzinger really imagined that root- 
and-branch reform was in the offing, 
even if pope Francis’s election did to 
some degree represent a revolt against 
the curia whose financial skulduggery 
and protection of paedophile priests 
had done so much to weaken the 
hold of Catholicism in the advanced 
capitalist world. 

After all, there had already been 
a major change at the very top of the 
IOR, with Ettore Gotti Tedeschi being 
sacked in May 2012 because of alleged 
negligence and the appointment, two 
days after the shocking announcement 
of Benedict XVI’s resignation, of 
German lawyer Ernst Von Freyberg 
as the new president of the IOR. This 
followed nine months of total paralysis 
at the bank’s summit, probably due to 
Ratzinger’s loss of confidence, as the 
number of leaks by Vatican insiders 
to secular journalists mounted by 
the week. The appointment of Von 
Freyberg (on the prompting of the 
Vatican second-in-command, the 
secretary of state, cardinal Tarcisio 
Bertone 7 ) during the interregnum had 
not met with Francis’s approval and the 
Argentinian was even more annoyed 
by the recent media campaign, in 
which the now disgraced leadership 
of the IOR claimed it was “necessary” 
for the church to have a bank - words 
which contradicted a recent and often 
cited homily of the pope , who said: 
“The IOR is indispensible, but only 
up to a certain point.” 8 

The pope is only too aware that 
the investigation of the Roman 
prosecutor’s office that led in 
September 2010 to the sequestration 
of €23 million (subsequently returned 
to the IOR) and the formal registration 
as suspects in a criminal investigation 
of the IOR’s two leading figures at the 
time - Gotti Tedeschi, who was only 
sacked in May 2012, and Cipriani, 
finally forced out this week - is still 
ongoing. Both Tedeschi and Cipriani 
are accused of money-laundering; the 
two men are not on good terms, as 
each blames the other for the IOR’s 


problems. If the Italian prosecutors 
do not drop the charges and decide 
to bring them to trial, the Vatican’s 
already considerable embarrassment 
over the affair will deepen still further. 
This explains why on June 26 the pope 
set up a commission to thoroughly 
investigate the problems of the IOR as 
a preliminary to far-reaching reforms. 9 

It is widely believed that the 
existing IOR may well be wound up 
and replaced by an ‘ethical bank’, 
which will look after the deposits of 
religious institutions and individual 
churchmen, and there will be a separate 
‘external foundation’ to look after 
the Vatican’s important investments 
accumulated over decades. This week’s 
appointment of Rolando Maranci as 
interim deputy director general and of 
Antonio Montaresi to the new post of 
‘chief risk officer’ 10 is an indication of 
the changes afoot - both of them were 
brought in from an external company 
called Promontory by Von Freyberg 
in February. This reform programme 
is the only course of action that would 
represent a concrete response to the 
requests of Moneyval, the committee of 
the Council of Europe which evaluates 
national measures to combat money¬ 
laundering and the funding of terrorism. 

There is no doubt that the pope 
will meet with much opposition, 
indeed outright sabotage, on the part 
of those under attack. The papacies 
of Wojtyla and Ratzinger saw an 
enormous increase in the relative 
weight of Opus Dei and Communion 
and Liberation within the Catholic 
church and these two very secretive 
groupings have been at the centre 
of many recent Italian corruption 
scandals, particularly in the regional 
governments of Lombardy and Lazio. 

Francis’s recent attack on the ‘gay 
lobby’ in the Vatican has to be seen in 
this context. The carabinieri first took 
an interest in monsignor Scarano when 
they visited his apartment as a result of 
a false accusation of the theft of works 
of art. To use the rather coded language 
of La Repubblica , “But this opened his 
bedroom doors to the police, revealing 
a very private inclination” (June 29). 
Whilst some of these scoundrels are 


linked by other networks, such as the 
Constantinian Sacred Military Order 
of St George, at whose meetings 
Scarano first met Carenzio, 11 Francis’s 
contention that there exists a close- 
knit band of closeted gay clerics 
engaged in financial malfeasance 
cannot be ascribed to homophobia 
pure and simple. 12 

The failure of Ratzinger - notorious 
for his strident public denunciations 
of homosexuality - to take any 
action against this grouping, raises 
many questions, some of which the 
Argentinian Jesuit may not even 
want to ask, eager as he may be to 
discredit his opponents in a major 
power struggle over the running of 
the IOR and perhaps the direction of 
the church as a whole • 

Notes 

1. Scarano had a late vocation for the priesthood, 
being ordained at 32 years of age, after a brief 
career working at the Banca d’America e d’ltalia. 

2. It seems likely that Zito was exploiting his 
skills in clandestine operations for personal 
financial gain rather than acting in his official 
capacity on behalf on Aisi - the latest name for 
the Italian internal intelligence service. However, 
it is worth noting that Francesco La Motta, the 
former deputy head of Aisi, was recently arrested, 
accused of being responsible for the disappear¬ 
ance of a very substantial sum - €10 million 

- from a religious fund held by the ministry of 
the interior. La Motta is a ‘Gentleman of his Holi¬ 
ness’ ( Gentiluomo di sua santita ), giving him the 
right to open an account with the IOR, a privilege 
granted to very few laymen, and up until now ac¬ 
count holders have been beyond the reach of the 
Italian tax authorities. This apparent coincidence 
might suggest that Zito and La Motta were part 
of a group within Aisi with mutually beneficial 
connections with dubious elements within the 
Vatican. Sections of the Italian intelligence 
services have been involved in all sorts of opera¬ 
tions with no obvious connection with national 
security over the whole of the post-war period, 
often bringing them into alliance with neo-fascist 
terrorists or the Mafia. This has given rise to an 
interminable debate amongst both journalists 
and academic historians as to whether there were 
‘deviant’ sections of the intelligence services 
or whether the Italian intelligence services as a 
whole could be considered ‘deviant’. Most of the 
frequent name changes and restructurings of the 
Italian intelligence services represent attempts at 
rebranding after what purported to be a thorough 
purge of the ‘deviant’. 

3. Carenzio had previous convictions for fraud in 
the Canaries, where he had had financial dealings 
as a result of his connections with the Spanish 
nobility. 

4. Zito got €400,000 from Scarano to rent a pri¬ 


vate plane that flew from Padua to Locarno and 
was intended to pick up the cash. The gang seem 
to have double-crossed each other and the money 
never came back from Switzerland. Some details 
are a bit hazy, since, although Scarano seems to 
have made a partial confession to the magistrates 
after his arrest, claiming that he was only helping 
the D’Amico brothers out of friendship, not a de¬ 
sire for gain, and that Zito extorted the €400,000 
at gunpoint, the others appear to have remained 
silent so far. The D’Amico brothers claim that 
the €20 million was not theirs and that they have 
nothing to do with the whole affair - see La 
Repubblica July 2 for this very tangled web of 
contradictory explanations. 

5. See interview with Calcagno in La Repubblica 
June 29. 

6. Whilst the original European Economic 
Community founded in 1957 was dominated by 
Catholic states, whose governments generally 
sought to avoid any direct conflict with the 
Vatican, the relaxed view of the IOR taken by 
international bodies in that period cannot be 
explained in purely confessional terms. During 
the latter years of the cold war the IOR was also 
being protected by the Americans; only the naive 
or self-deluding can really deny that the CIA used 
the IOR to funnel vast funds to Lech Walesa’s 
Solidamosc as part of the final offensive against 
the Soviet Union. It was therefore no surprise that 
the Polish pope showed absolutely no desire to 
address the blatant criminality at the very heart 
of the IOR. In fact some authors - most notably 
David Yallop - have claimed that the early demise 
of his immediate predecessor, John Paul I, was a 
murder designed to block such an investigation 
into the IOR. 

7. On some occasions in the past the secretary of 
state has succeeded to the papacy on the death of 
the pontiff who appointed him. 

8. Cited in La Repubblica June 29. 

9. It is probably correct to assume a degree of co¬ 
ordination with the Roman prosecutors, who are 
said to have delayed the recent arrests by some 
days to give the pope the opportunity to set up the 
commission before monsignor Scarano was taken 
away in handcuffs. 

10. This title is given in English in La Repubblica 
(July 2), indicating how serious an effort is being 
made to conform to best international practice. 

11. The Grand Master of the Order is Carlo di 
Borbone - the pretender to the throne of the 
‘Two Sicilies’, the pre-1860 Bourbon kingdom 
of Naples - whose now deceased father-in- 
law, Camillo Crociani, was at the centre of the 
1970s Lockheed scandal. Other members of the 
order include Stefano Caldoro, the current PdL 
president of the Campanian region, as well as 
his disgraced former rival, Nicola Cosentino, 
an erstwhile undersecretary in one of Silvio 
Berlusconi’s governments who is now awaiting 
trial on Camorra charges. The most notable of all 
is Berlusconi himself, initiated into the order on 
March 14 2003. 

12. It was as a result of the tapping of the phone 
of Angelo Balducci - under investigation as the 
head of a clique that distributed Vatican building- 
related contracts in a corrupt fashion - that the 
police first leamt of an extensive male prostitu¬ 
tion network in the Vatican palaces. 
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QATAR 


By their friends shall you know them 

Backed to the hilt by the west, tiny Qatar is a monarchical dictatorship. Yet, observes Eddie Ford, it is 
also an enthusiastic supporter of the ‘Syrian revolution’ so lauded by the SWP 



Weapons from friends 


L ast week saw the smooth 
transition to a new ruler in 
Qatar. A tiny state smaller than 
the Falkland Islands, it is a absolutist 
dictatorship that has been ruled 
over by the A1 Thani family since 
1825 and controlled and propped up 
by imperialism ever since. It goes 
without saying that there was no 
democratic input whatsoever into 
the carefully controlled process of 
governmental change from above - 
it was a family affair, quite literally. 

Hence on June 25, the 66-year-old 
sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa A1 Thani, 
who has been emir since overthrowing 
his father in a 1995 palace coup - 
traditional ‘family values’ at their 
best - announced his decision to hand 
over to his son, the 3 3-year-old sheikh 
Tamim bin Hamad A1 Thani. Tamim 
is the fourth son to his father’s second 
wife out of a total of 24 children - that 
includes 13 daughters, who obviously 
do not count in terms of succession. 

Naturally, the new emir is British- 
educated - Harrow, Sherborne School 
in Dorset, then, almost inevitably, 
Sandhurst military academy, a training 
ground for autocrats the world over. 
He is deputy commander of the armed 
forces and chairs the Qatar 2022 
supreme committee, which is in charge 
of hosting and organising the World Cup 
for that year (some claim that Doha got 
the games through bribery). If that was 
not enough, in 2005 he founded Qatar 
Sport Investments - which owns Paris 
Saint-Germain FC among many other 
things - and the year after he chaired 
the organising committee of the 15th 
Asian Games in Doha. Without any 
irony Egypt’s Al Ahram newspaper 
voted Tamim the “best sport personality 
in the Arab world”. 

In his TV address, Tamim 
hypocritically said that Qatar would 
“avoid sectarianism” and “respect” 
all religions in the region and the 
world as “we are not part of any 
regional trend against any other” - 
even though Qatar is funnelling huge 
sums of money and lethal weapons 
to the Sunni-based, anti-Assad forces 
in Syria. Laughably, Tamim declared 
that Qatar “aligned itself with the Arab 
peoples and their aspiration to live free 
of corruption and nepotism” and in 
a further display of hypocrisy stated 
that the “development and training” 
of “human capital” was key to Qatar’s 
success - he wants, apparently, to 
increase the wellbeing of the whole 
people, not just the wealthy. Strangely 
enough, he did not announce he 
was going to donate any of his vast 
personal fortune to that end. 

There were other changes at the 
top, the most significant being the 
departure of the joint prime minister 
(and also foreign minister), Hamad bin 
Jassim bin Jaber Al Thani - another 
family member, his great-uncle being 
Jassim bin Mohammed Al Thani, 
regarded as the founder of modern- 
day Qatar. Just as importantly, perhaps 
more so, he was the chief executive 
officer and chairman of the Qatar 
Investment Authority, the country’s 
sovereign wealth fund - which is 
estimated to have assets between 
$100 billion and $200 billion. The 
QIA’s new CEO is Ahmad Al-Sayed 
and sheikh Abdullah bin Nasser bin 
Khalifa Al Thani was named vice 
chairman - also becoming the new 
prime minster and interior minister. 
Tamim himself will take over the role 
of chair, to guarantee that the QIA 
remains almost entirely within the 
family. Of course, there is no nepotism 
and corruption in Qatar. 

No change of direction or policy 


is expected. There were rumours 
that Tamim might introduce partial 
elections to the 45-member advisory 
shura council next year under a plan 
approved way back in 2003. But on 
the eve of the power transfer, Hamad 
issued a decree which effectively 
extended the term of the shura 
indefinitely. He obviously decided 
that there had been enough change 
for now. No point rocking the boat. 
Therefore, all the body’s members will 
continue to be directly appointed by 
the emir. 

If anything, Tamim is expected to 
be even more conservative or cautious 
than his father. Time will tell. During 
the Arab spring in 2011, when all the 
regimes in the region suddenly started 
to look precarious, he attempted 
to buy support for the royal family 
- in his capacity as crown prince - 
by dramatically raising salaries for 
state employees. The military got a 
whopping 120% increase and there 
was also a substantial hike in pensions 
and social allowances. Overall the new 
salaries and benefits cost the Qatar 
treasury (ie, the Al Thani family) 
some $8.2 billion. But worth every 
penny to avoid an uprising. Tamim 
could possibly herald his rule with 
another public-sector wage increase. 
No austerity in Qatar if you are lucky 
enough to be part of the state machine. 

Freak society 

Qatar may be a tiny country of 
1.7 million, but it is very wealthy. 
Formerly one of the poorest Persian 
Gulf states, and a British protectorate 
until it gained formal independence in 
1971, the mainly barren country was 
noted mainly for fishing and pearl¬ 
hunting. Nothing special. In fact, a 
bit of a sleepy and underdeveloped 
backwater. However, in 1940 oil 
was discovered and with the post- 
1973 oil price hike the economy was 
transformed, especially under the rule 
of emir Hamad - Qatar becoming 
a global financial power. Hamad 
helped set up Al Jazeera , when he 
provided a loan of QAR500 million 
($137 million) to sustain the network 
through its first five years. The QIA 
has invested billions in various British 
business enterprises, owning large 
stakes in Barclays Bank, Sainsbury’s, 
Harrods and Europe’s tallest building, 
the grotesque Shard. 


Today, Qatar has the third-largest 
reserves of natural gas in the world 
and is the world’s biggest exporter of 
liquefied natural gas. It is estimated 
that the emirate will invest over $ 120 
billion in the energy sector in the next 
10 years. There is no personal income 
tax and the official unemployment 
rate in June 2013 was just 0.1%. 
Indeed, according to the 2012 edition 
of the CIA World factbook - normally 
a very reliable source of information - 
Qatar has the second highest GDP per 
capita income ($102,800 purchasing 
power) in the world. 1 Or, to put it 
another way, if you say that US 
citizens have a purchasing power of 
100, then we in the UK have 75.7 and 
Qataris have 187.1. 

But, of course, this economic 
affluence is confined purely to the 
indigenous population - to the degree 
you can even use the term in such an 
artificial, freak society. Qatar relies 
overwhelmingly on foreign labour, 
its own nationals comprising a mere 
15% (around 250,000) of the total 
population, whilst migrant workers 
comprise 94% of the workforce 
- the influx of male labourers has 
completely skewed the gender balance 
and women now make up just one 
quarter of the population. 

The division of labour is quite 
simple. The high-skilled and 
handsomely paid work is done by 
people from the USA or Europe and 
the grunt-work is done by workers 
mainly from other Arab countries, 
the Indian subcontinent and the 
Philippines. Hardly surprisingly, Qatar 
has the highest ratio of migrants to 
citizens/nationals in the world. 

With total predictability, the 
expatriate grunts have next to no 
rights and are ruthlessly exploited - 
working endless hours for often cruel 
and violent bosses under near feudal 
conditions. The position of female 
domestic workers is even worse - 
many are subject to sexual violence 
and rape. Qatar has one of the most 
restrictive kafala (sponsorship) systems 
in the Persian Gulf region, which ties 
a migrant worker’s legal residence to 
his or her employer (or ‘sponsor’). 2 
Migrant workers cannot change jobs 
without their employer’s consent, 
except in very exceptional cases with 
permission from the interior ministry. 
To even get a driver’s licence, rent a 


home or open a bank account they need 
their boss’s permission. If a worker 
leaves his or her ‘sponsor’, even if 
fleeing physical or sexual abuse, the 
employer can report the worker as 
‘absconding’ - possibly leading to 
deportation. On the other hand, if they 
want to leave the country they cannot 
do so without the sponsor’s permission. 

No wonder that Sharan Burrow, 
general secretary of the International 
Trade Union Confederation, 
described migrant workers in Qatar 
as “fundamentally slaves”. 3 The local 
Qatari owns you. Of course, it will be 
migrant workers that build the state- 
of-the-art football stadiums and the 
transport infrastructure for the 2022 
World Cup - as well as working in 
the hotels, restaurants, etc. As many 
as one million extra workers will be 
flown in for the competition. Enjoy the 
games on telly. Having said that, you 
probably would not enjoy watching 
them so much in Qatar, as the supply 
of alcohol is severely limited, even 
for western workers. There are just 
two off-licences in Doha and to buy 
alcohol in one you need a letter from 
your boss confirming what you earn 
each month, only a limited percentage 
of which may go on booze. 

Given the transparently despotic 
and foul nature of Qatar society, you 
would think concerned voices would 
be raised in the west, perhaps talk of 
a crusade for democracy. But when 
was the last time you heard The 
Daily Telegraph or The Sun , David 
Cameron and William Hague - or even 
Ed Miliband and Ed Balls, for that 
matter - utter a word of criticism? The 
Al Thanis, it seems, can do no wrong. 

Re-examination 

Sheikh Tamim, just like his father, 
is known to be close to the Muslim 
Brotherhood and recently hosted a 
delegation of the Afghan Taliban - 
which opened an office in Doha in 
preparation for an expected revival of 
talks with the United States. Tamim 
is believed to have played a key role 
in securing Qatar’s support for the 
Libyan fighters who ultimately ousted 
and killed Muammar Gaddafi. He has 
also provided substantial financial 
and material support to organisations 
such as the al-Qassam Brigades (the 
military wing of Hamas), Ansar Dine 
in Mali, the Movement for Unity and 


Jihad in West Africa - and the Salafist 
Al-Nusra Front in Syria - which has 
been responsible for murderous, 
sectarian assaults on non-Sunnis, 
especially ‘apostate’Alawis. 

All of which poses an obvious 
question. Why is the dictatorship 
in Qatar supporting the “Syrian 
revolution”, as our comrades in the 
Socialist Workers Party have insisted 
on calling it? Fabulous wealthy 
despots do not tend to back popular 
uprisings. Yet as recently as June 18, 
comrade Judith Orr was worrying in 
Socialist Worker that “open” western 
military support for the anti-Assad 
forces “spells disaster” because “the 
revolution” will end up “becoming 
a pawn for imperialist powers”. 
Comments echoed, or repeated, in the 
same issue by comrade Bassem Chit 
of the Socialist Forum organisation 
in Lebanon - warning that if western 
intervention goes ahead then the 
“revolutionary struggle” in Syria 
would become “collateral damage”, 
the US doing everything it can to 
“suffocate” revolutionaries. 

In reality though, the west has 
thrown its weight behind the anti- 
Assad movement, however you care to 
define it, almost from the beginning of 
the crisis - even if this was done under 
the cover of supplying advice and non- 
lethal items such as mobile phones, 
body armour and power generators. 
You did not have to be much of an 
armchair general to work out what the 
opposition would do with their ‘non- 
lethal’ mobile phones - to find out 
the location, size and composition of 
enemy forces then move against them 
with US and British made weapons 
delivered to them by agents of Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia and Turkey. 

No one can seriously deny the 
popular nature of the original 
protests movement against the 
Assad dictatorship. Only a fool 
or Assad apologist would beg to 
differ. But even then things changed 
and Sunni Islamists took the lead 
turning the democratic struggle in 
Syria into a sectarian civil war. All 
sorts of overseas Jihadists flocked 
into Syria, much to the concern of 
the US and Britain. Not that that has 
stopped the Obama administration 
committing itself to openly 
arming the Free Syrian Army (not 
a coherent force; rather a loose 
umbrella organisation). However, 
surely the ‘By their friends shall 
you know them’ motto applied long 
ago. The fact of the matter is that 
the US has being fighting a proxy 
war in Syria - its main target is 
Assad’s main regional ally, Iran. 

Thankfully, there are signs 
that the SWP may be shifting its 
position - even if you have to strain 
hard to detect it. A recent issue of 
Socialist Worker made a passing 
reference to the “sectarian battles” 
that have broken out in Lebanon 
after Hezbollah threw its weight 
behind the Assad regime - the 
latter trying to “hold onto power 
against what began as a popular 
revolution ” (my emphasis, June 
25). Therefore, presumably, there 
is no longer a “popular revolution” 
or “Syrian revolution”. We await 
further clarification • 

ed d i e .f o rd@wee klywo rker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.indexmundi.com/qatar/gdp_per_ 
capita_%28ppp%29.html. 

2. www.hrw.org/world-report-2012/world-report- 
2012-qatar. 

3. http://edition.cnn.com/2013/04/30/sport/foot- 
ball/football-qatar-world-cup-2022-worker-rights. 
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ECONOMY 


Unforeseen consequences 

The market has failed and cannot but fail. Yet there are small intimations of fundamental change, 
argues Critique editor Hillel Ticktin 



Brazil: white-collar workers 


W e are currently witnessing 
many results of the 
downturn (or depression) 
that were, in many ways, 
predictable, such as declining 
standards of living and a further 
increase in social inequality: that 
is the overall background. Such 
things were also occurring before 
the downturn, but now they have 
become worse and this has led to 
a series of demonstrations, strikes 
and riots all over the world. 

We have seen rioting as a form 
of demonstration, where looting 
takes place, in Britain and we 
have seen various types of protest 
in other countries, including 
more organised forms in the Arab 
countries. Yet we have also seen 
more important demonstrations 
and strikes occurring in a number 
of states. This is particularly true 
of South Africa in the last six 
months, with important strikes in 
the mines and in other parts of the 
economy, including agriculture. 
Very recently in Brazil, there have 
been mass demonstrations, almost 
of a new kind. It is very interesting 
to take a look at events in these two 
countries, because they are crucial 


to understanding what is happening 
in the world and crucial in acting as 
a catalyst for a change. 

Separating off 

Of course, the failure of the market 
rests in the downturn. The fact is 
that we remain in the depression that 
began in 2007. Even though we have 
been through ups and downs, the main 
tendency has been downwards. For the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s 
population, it has been a troublesome 
time and - for some - an absolute 
disaster. Looking at the platinum mines 
in South Africa - we find a situation 
where, given inflation, the miners are 
being paid hardly any more than they 
were when the new post-apartheid 
government came in, illustrating very 
clearly the nature of capitalism and the 
fact that the issue is capitalism and not 
simply race. While race was obviously 
crucial to the previous regime, the fact 
is that even after the abolition of the 
various forms of discrimination, the lot 
of the ordinary worker has not changed 
very much. 

So it is clear that the market 
has not worked. The International 
Monetary Fund’s proscriptions for 
South Africa have not worked and 


discontent in South Africa is rising and 
rising. The South African government 
has not really proposed anything in 
response. South Africa is one of the 
most unequal societies in the world 
and there are no proposals to change 
that. This does not simply apply to the 
mines, but throughout the economy. 
The interesting thing about the miners’ 
strikes is how the workers separated 
themselves off from the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions, which 
is controlled by the South African 
Communist Party. 

The SACP is in a coalition 
government alongside nationalists 
and is, in fact, an integral part of the 
African National Congress - it was 
crucial to the ANC’s reconstruction 
in the 1950s. We are thus witnessing 
workers separating themselves off 
from what claims to be a leftwing 
government, but in reality maintains 
the market, in close collaboration 
with the International Monetary 
Fund. With workers striking 
throughout the economy, things are 
obviously changing. 

But we have to ask why: why is this 
occurring? In part, it is because of the 
downturn itself, because the sale of 
minerals and metals has gone down 


(at least in price) and therefore reflects 
a change in total sales. The market 
has therefore precipitated something 
that was going to happen anyway: 
ie, the formation of a union against a 
government that is not leftwing, but 
rightwing. In fact, this government is 
very much part of the Stalinist culture 
that existed at one time and remains 
in some parts of the world. 

In Brazil the overall situation 
is different, but the government 
there also claims to be leftwing. 
Nonetheless, given the downturn, 
the rapid economic growth that the 
country has seen of late has simply 
come to an end. Growth figures are 
down to about 1.5% over the last 
period and the consequence is, of 
course, that the government cannot 
fulfil its promises. Indeed, it is 
always under question whether any 
government can fulfil its promises 
under capitalism, especially when 
it comes to raising the standard 
of living. We have seen protestors 
demanding better education and 
healthcare, something that we would 
expect any leftwing government to 
undertake. Yet the market simply 
does not support public enterprise 
or the public sector. Health and 


education are needs-based sectors, 
not market-type sectors, and in 
fact they do not flourish in private 
enterprise, whatever self-serving 
arguments that have been produced. 

Middle class and 
youth 

These protests come against 
the backdrop of an increasing 
proletarianisation of the so-called 
‘middle class’ that has also been 
occurring throughout the world. 

In a sense, this class has never 
been a fully separate ‘middle class’. 
The vast majority of people in that 
category are white-collar workers. 
Some are routine white-collar workers 
that are very similar to the lower levels 
of manual workers. A considerable 
number of them are also highly skilled. 
Yet they are, nonetheless, white-collar 
workers. They are workers who sell 
their labour-power to employers and 
are dependent on these employers 
hiring and firing them. 

Up to a point, there had been a 
certain ambiguity about the position 
of this category of workers: sometimes 
they had been provided with 
guaranteed employment; sometimes 
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there was a patriarchal form of control; 
and so on. Yet today this group has 
been increasingly proletarianised 
both in terms of its wages and its 
conditions. Previously often having 
a relatively relaxed attitude to their 
work, today white-collar workers are 
expected to work fixed hours and take 
fixed holidays. They are also subject 
to regular checks, as in a factory. 
Secondly, their pay has changed: 
whereas formerly it was relatively 
high in relation to manual workers, 
today it is considerably less and can 
even be lower than that of skilled 
manual workers. 

This increasing proletarianisation 
is significant, because the majority of 
students enter this group of workers: 
that is their future. It is therefore not 
surprising that, when students look 
at what lies ahead of them, they 
are worried and want to act - quite 
independently of other movement in 
society. However, when this combines 
with a change in the overall capitalist 
economy, where the possibilities 
of employment - even under the 
conditions described above - are 
reduced, it is not surprising that they 
will act or consider acting. We have 
to see the events in Brazil, Turkey and 
other countries in this context. 

There is also another aspect. 
Irrespective of this proletarianisation, 
there is the fact that young people 


who are not yet subject to controls 
at work, who have not experienced 
the forced adaptation, discipline 
and punishment involved, have not 
become either cynical or despairing, 
as many older people do. It is also the 
case that young people, who have not 
been through these experiences, do 
not feel the same need to kow-tow 
to authority and consequently, when 
observing the harshness of the market 
climate, they feel that they have to 
act. Their parents basically agree with 
them, but fail to do anything. That is 
very common today. So one expects 
students to stand up for the world, to 
stand up for a better future, to stand for 
the future that their parents actually 
desire as well, but cannot act to obtain. 

Historically, this has also been 
the case. There is the very famous 
example of the Narodniks in Russia 
in the 1860s-70s, where groups of 
students would go out to the peasantry. 
They often did not understand the 
situation on the land and were often 
not accepted. However, the fact is that 
a very large percentage of the students, 
not just a small minority, sympathised 
with the oppressed and went to help 
them. From that point on, a precedent 
had been set. 

Of course, for many the events of 
May 1968 are in living memory, when 
young people moved into struggle in 
Paris and beyond. We may expect 


further demonstrations and riots along 
the lines of those that have taken place 
across the world. Ultimately we can 
expect the whole population to move, 
with parents struggling alongside the 
youth as well. 

Porous BRICs 

It has been fashionable in economic 
circles to speak of the Brics (Brazil, 
Russia, India, China) as economies 
that would save the world. Somehow, 
the ruling class in these countries 
was going to lift the economy so 
that the standards of living for all 
would increase, growth would be 
considerable and the world would be 
a better place. 

In reality, there never was a hope 
that such a thing would happen. It is 
amazing that anybody bought the idea. 
Yet it was not just propaganda. If one 
reads the Financial Times and other 
newspapers, it was genuinely believed 
that China would pull the world out of 
the depression. It was believed that 
India would join China and that Russia 
would also be part of this group (South 
Africa was sometimes included, 
sometimes not). It never made any 
sense. In the case of Russia, of course, 
there is a crippled economy, which has 
seen the export of capital rather than 
incoming investment. 

It is really sad to see how much of a 
rustbelt Russia has become. However 
uncompetitive it was on the world 
market, it once had an industry that 
could supply, up to a point, the needs of 
the population. Of course, the quality 
of its products was very low, but it 
could at least meet that demand. This 
industry has been allowed to fall into 
disuse. There is an arms industry and 
other limited forms, but the Russian 
elite has not reinvested and has not 
attempted to build up production. 
Nor has it tried to protect industry in 
order to make it competitive on the 
world market or to raise the domestic 
population’s standard of living. Under 
these conditions, what we find in 
Russia is an economy which is not 
growing in any real sense, but which 
is supplying much of the world with 
minerals, timber, furs, oil, diamonds 
and gold. There is a supply of raw 
materials, but only limited industry 
beyond the military. 

There is no hope whatsoever 
of Russia developing an emerging 
economic lifeline. If anything, it 
will contribute to pulling the world 
economy down. This situation reflects 
the fact that the shift from the Stalinist 
economic system to capitalism is still 
in progress and it is doubtful whether 
it will be completed at all. It remains 
an aborted state that could be called 
a particular form of capitalism or 
simply a disintegrating Stalinism. In 
other words, the market has failed. It 
did little else than produce a series 
of oligarchs, who own many of these 
minerals and much of Russia’s gas. 

The situation in China is different. 
There is no question that the system 
was able to grow. Yet the growth 
itself had to reach some kind of peak. 
It has now done so. Just like in the 
former Soviet Union, where there was 
a relatively high rate of growth for a 
period of time that peaked and went 
down by the mid-1970s and 1980s, 
so in China we find that, once all the 
labour that it was possible to absorb 
had been drawn in, and demands for 
more skilled labour for the factories 
could not be met, growth necessarily 
declined. It was no longer possible to 
easily direct workers from one point 
to another. It was no longer possible to 
exploit workers to the degree to which 
they were exploited before in terms 
of hours of work, conditions and pay. 

Consequently, the growth rate, 
while still relatively high compared 
to the west, is declining. Now this was 
an inevitable result that we could have 
predicted right from the beginning of 
the industrialisation period. What 
has made it worse for China, of 
course, is that the downturn has had 


a debilitating effect on its export- 
driven industry. In other words, the 
malfunctioning market has limited 
growth in China. The actual success 
in China is to a considerable extent 
due to the fact that the state itself 
could direct the economy and could 
provide the necessary incentives. 
Some people argue, indeed, that the 
Chinese growth rate had much to do 
with the subsidies (land and utilities, 
for example) provided by the state at 
a very low rate, or even for free. 

Yet this makes no difference to the 
argument. There was no possibility 
of China pulling the world out of 
the overall depression or leading the 
world to the promised land. That is 
not China’s fault, but simply due to 
the fact that the market cannot do such 
things. It was the inevitable result. In 
order to maintain the surplus and in 
order to expand, China had to invest 
in motorways and towns - but the 
motorways had few cars and the towns 
had few occupants. The fact that they 
had to opt for such overinvestment in 
infrastructure is a symbol of failure, of 
course. There was no hope that India 
could play this role either, especially 
in light of the overall poverty there. 

Control from 
below 

One should point out not only that the 
market cannot save the world (which 
it clearly is not doing), but also that 
the various Stalinist remnants - as 
embodied in the Communist Party 
of China or the SACP - as well as 
the various social democratic forms 
that exist, as in Brazil, cannot do the 
job either. 

We thus have to conclude on a more 
optimistic note. It does look as if, with 
the growth of the various movements 
and the spontaneous eruption of young 
people onto the streets in order to 
demand change, we can hear, albeit in 
the far distance for now, the drumbeat 
of revolution. It is there. 

The youth are beginning the 
process. It may take some time, and 
some of us may not be around when 
the march comes, but it is definitely 
there. The despair that some people 
held at a time when there was no hope 
for change, no hope for socialism, is 
no longer justified. We can see that 
change is in the air. 

We should not think that these 
protests cannot get very far or that 
they will not result in any change 
because they are not led by a party or 
parties. It is true that the situation has 
not really altered in the Arab countries. 
However, these are the beginnings, 
and even in those countries we can 
see that the attempt to hold back 
history will not last that long. The 
backwardness of religion cannot last 
as a means of holding back people. 

In the case of countries like South 
Africa and Brazil, we can expect 
the authorities to take note - they 
are clearly no doubt worried and 
somewhat frightened. They will 
have to choose between repression 
and concessions. We do not yet 
know which way they are going to 
go. So far they have not retreated 
much. However, they know that this 
process will not stop and that it is not 
possible to hold back the population 
forever. If they do go along the route 
of repression, then the result will be 
all the worse for them. We know that 
from history. 

So we can expect a change to 
come. We can expect the movements 
to gradually evolve - future parties 
will be very different from what 
exists today. Part of the hope provided 
by the demands of the protestors in 
Brazil is that they revolve around 
control from below - one of the 
central demands of socialism. That 
is what they are calling for: direct 
democracy. This stands in total 
contrast to the authoritarian forms 
that lie behind the formal democracy 
that exists in many countries today • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
'line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Summer Offensive 

Running costs 


N o comrades, don’t take 
our headline the wrong 
way. We are not asking you to 
sponsor our runners in various 
marathons again. 

It’s rather less traumatic than 
that. Raising money to fuel 
the work of our paper and its 
organisation is a constant task, 
month in, month out. Much of 
that takes places behind the scenes, 
despite the heroically steadfast 
public nagging of comrade Robbie 
Rix in his weekly column. Our 
annual Summer Offensive is an 
important opportunity for us to 
highlight not just the regular paper 
bill we incur - which Robbie does 
so assiduously - but to ‘dramatise’ 
what it costs needed to maintain 
our level of political intervention 
on the left throughout the year. 

For example, take our web 
readers - the vast majority of 
whom, of course (just under 9k of 
them last week) will have seen that 
the (more or less) finalised version 
of the timetable of this year’s 
Communist University is now 
on our site’s carousel. (Perhaps 
uploaded a tad too quickly - we 
are grateful to the comrades 
from Platypus who contacted us 
to correct our feral spelling of 
‘Lukacs’ and ‘Korsch’ in Mike 
Macnair’s advertised session 
on the afternoon of August 16: 
‘Lukacs, Korsch: philosophers of 
Leninism or the ultra-left?’ Then 
in the same email, with no doubt a 
frisson of forgivable sect pleasure, 
the comrades booked a CU fringe 
meeting on the same day, on the 
same subject - we assume to have 
a stab at putting us right on the 
politics of Lukacs and Korsch, not 
simply the spelling). 

There’s nothing else like 
the Communist University on 
the revolutionary left in the 
UK, unfortunately. It is still the 
only annual Marxist school that 
actively welcomes controversy, 
debate and the clash of serious 
ideas. It is interesting to note in 
this context that Mike Macnair’s 
comprehensive and fa ir-minded 


4,000-word-plus report of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
annual school in last week’s issue 
forms a perfect counterpoint to the 
sub -Socialist Worker style that the 
organisation adopts to report its 
own event - eg, the comrades can’t 
even bring themselves to mention 
that any other political trend had 
turned up or had an argument 
with them. This sort of child-like 
denial discredits the left: the AWL 
has requested a stall at CU and, 
rest assured, we will report their 
comrades’ contributions to our 
debates - good, bad and indifferent. 

The brutal practicalities of 
capitalism intrude on said CU, 
however. We need to pay the last 
advance instalment for the venue 
within the next two weeks - that’s 
just over £4k. A good deal of that 
money can be made at the event 
itself, but that does set in context 
the £2,750 of new money this week 
(including a tremendous £500 from 
comrade PM and cheques of £120 
from GT and £100 each from RG 
and MM) - an impressive boost that 
brings our running total to £5,717. 
All good stuff and impressive 
work by our people. However, 
it is immediately earmarked and 
spent, comrades. There’s no room 
for complacency. 

We will be reporting in some 
detail next week on the practical 
work that comrades are doing 
in this year’s SO, the actual 
commitments that have been 
made. But before then comrades 
reading this column should reflect 
on what the Summer Offensive is 
actually for - take a look at the 
agenda for this year’s Communist 
University. See the way it contrasts 
favourably with anything else on 
the left that passes itself off as a 
Marxist school. This deserves the 
active support of every reader of 
this paper. 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 







Marxists take 
differences 
seriously 


Rudeness and revolution 


The Committee for a Workers’ International should not insist on micro-managing debates, argues 

Paul Demarty 


T he Committee for a Workers’ 
International - attached to and 
effectively run by its British 
sections, the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales and Socialist Party Scotland 
- has found itself caught up in a minor, 
but slightly farcical, dispute with one 
of its Scottish comrades. 

Bruce Wallace, a Militant old-timer, 
has taken it upon himself to wage war 
on the CWI’s economic analysis. 
He accuses his leaders of failing to 
acknowledge the significance of the law 
of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall, 
believed by him - among many others - 
to be the fundamental explanatory driver 
behind capitalist crisis. The leaders are 
instead “underconsumptionist” - which, 
for him, means, in effect, to desert 
Marxism. 

The CWI is at pains to insist that 
it is happy to have a debate. It must 
be said, however, that it has a funny 
way of going about it. Wallace has been 
summarily disinvited from the CWI’s 
summer school. I do not mean he has 
been taken off the list of advertised 
speakers or something like that - he 
is no longer allowed to attend in his 
capacity as a long-standing member 
of the organisation, having previously 
sought agreement in advance that he 
would be permitted to intervene from 
the floor against the leadership in two 
sessions. 

Mind your 
manners 

Comrade Wallace has also made the 
‘mistake’ of starting a blog to expound 
his criticisms, based substantially on 
the work of the American Marxist 
economist, Andrew Kliman. 1 On this 
blog, he discusses his disagreements 
in what is best described as an impish 
tone, which has been interpreted 
by the international leadership as 
unforgivably rude and uncomradely. 

“He has accused the leadership 
of ... pandering to ‘Keynesianism’,” 
reads an internal CWI circular 
explaining the banning order (SPEW 
pandering to Keynesianism? Surely 
not!). Under the heading “Insulting 
approach”, Wallace is accused - horror 
of horrors - of behaving obnoxiously 
towards the leadership, suggesting that 
“they’re all hiding in their offices at the 
national centre ignoring or censoring 
signals (and letters or articles) to 
the theoretical journal that rip their 
underconsumptionist arguments to 
shreds.” 2 Ouch ... 

On top of that, he was rude also to 
a young SPEW comrade by the name 
of Iain Dalton (the quotation from 
Wallace’s blog is snotty, but concludes 
a long and serious attempt to reply 
to the comrade’s criticisms). These 
breaches of revolutionary etiquette 
are clearly serious enough for Wallace 
to be considered too threatening a 
presence to attend the summer school 
- instead, the author of the CWI article, 
Tony Saunois, proposes a ‘structured 
debate’ some time in the autumn. 3 

All these complaints are 
straightforwardly spurious by any 
rational measure. A brief glance at 
comrade Wallace’s blog reveals that 


it is curmudgeonly at worst in tone; 
and that it is not composed in the main 
of vigorous abuse, but attempts to 
articulate serious theoretical ideas at a 
level at least comparable to the official 
SPEW/CWI ‘theoretical’journals. We 
are left with two possible conclusions: 
either Peter Taaffe, Tony Saunois and 
co are such delicate creatures that 
the odd polemical barb emotionally 
traumatises them, or that they are 
excuse-mongering in order to avoid 
the debate. The latter, on the whole, is 
dramatically more likely. 

We are not talking Socialist Workers 
Party levels of control-freakery, of 
course. Wallace has had four letters 
published in Socialism Today , SPEW’s 
theoretical monthly, criticising both 
central leader Taaffe and Lynn Walsh, 
the tendency’s foremost economic 
brain. Saunois’s statement grumbles 
about the blog, but concedes its right 
to exist. 

It is abundantly clear, however, 
that the leadership is determined to 
have the debate on terms entirely 
favourable to it. Three of Wallace’s 
four letters are accompanied by far 
more substantial replies by authors 
who, more broadly, have full access to 
the pages of Socialism Today to make 
their arguments at length. Wallace’s 
blog does not leave one with the 
impression that he lacks the stamina 
to submit a full-length critique to the 
journal - so where is it, comrades? 
Have you spiked it or not? 

A ‘structured debate’ would go 
as follows: “The [Socialist Party 
Scotland] national committee agreed 
to circulate two written contributions 
on the issues - one from Bruce Wallace 
and one from the IS [CWI international 
secretariat]. This would be followed by 
debate at a members’ meeting and the 
publication of the written contributions 
on the party website” - in other words, 
the debate would remain ‘secret’ until 
it was already over (my emphasis). 
Allowing comrade Wallace to make 
his points from the floor at the Belgium 
school - where, heaven forefend, other 



Defend the right to be offensive 


comrades might support him - would 
clearly be too much. This way, Wallace 
is far more easily portrayed as an 
isolated malcontent. 

Wrong battle? 

It is necessary to say a few words in 
defence of the SPEW/C WI leadership, 
or more exactly against comrade 
Wallace’s fetishisation of the falling 
rate of profit. 

The idea that this is “the most 
important law in political economy” 
comes, word for word, from Marx - 
but from the Grundrisse, a series of 
posthumously published working 
notes. It is expanded upon in Capital 
volume 3, which was valiantly 
cobbled together from manuscripts 
that predated the writing of volume 1. 
Scholars such as Simon Clarke have 
argued quite convincingly that there 
is no one theory of capitalist crisis 
in Marx; law of the tendency of the 
rate of profit to fall centrism was a 
minority position in the Second and 
Third Internationals. 

The idea that the falling rate 
of profit interpretation has a total 
monopoly on orthodoxy, and that 
underconsumptionism necessarily 
equals reformism, dates not from the 
1860s, but the 1970s, and emerges 
wholly out of post-New Left trends in 
Marxist economics. 

It is empirically obvious, moreover, 
that these political diagnoses are 
spurious. David Yaffe, one of the 


leading proponents of the law of the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall 
revival, was driven not towards sound 
revolutionary Marxism as a result, 
but shrill, Castroite stupidity. Kliman 
adheres to the US Marxist Humanists, 
who are ‘unorthodox Trotskyist’ in 
origin, but were also in substance 
an obedience cult around Raya 
Dunayevskaya. Most of the pre-war 
Marxists of any note, including Lenin, 
adhered to an orthodoxy that would 
be diagnosed by the 70s generation as 
hopelessly underconsumptionist. 

It is empirically problematic 
in another way, which is that it is 
extremely difficult to demonstrate 
that the rate of profit is falling sharply 
in the run-up to the crisis, primarily 
because of capital’s inherently global 
nature as a social formation and the 
difficulty in aggregating statistics from 
wildly different sources (in his reply 
to Wallace, Taaffe correctly points out 
that the likes of Kliman are over-reliant 
on American statistics). 

The standard response is to place 
the law at a high level of abstraction 
from empirical reality, which is no 
doubt where it belongs; but then the 
idea that fidelity to law of the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall theory is 
of immediate and decisive practical 
importance becomes, on closer 
examination, indefensible. 

Like any other fetish, however, 
comrade Wallace’s expresses 
something real. It slips out in Saunois’s 
document: “The involvement of the 
party in the anti-bedroom tax campaign 
in Scotland and the intense workload 
of the IS has pushed the timetable 
[for debate] back somewhat.” If 
Wallace overstates the importance and 
exclusive orthodoxy of the law of the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall as 
such, the CWI leadership expresses the 
weather-beaten Trotskyist prejudice 
that any moment spent on reflection 
on theoretical matters is, above all else, 
a moment not spent on building the 
latest ephemeral campaign. 

Commenting on this retreating 


timetable, Wallace remarks rather 
acidly that “after the summer there 
may be an uprising of the Inuit of the 
Northern Oblast or another tsunami 
requiring the full mobilisation of the 
CWI to intervene. Could this cut across 
the need for the debate yet again?” 4 

The deeper malaise lies in SPEW’s 
self-delusion about the scale of its mass 
influence. It imagines that bedroom 
tax activism will bring a repeat of the 
poll tax campaign; the problem is that 
the last 10 things have been viewed 
in that way as well. SPEW has been 
comprehensively outmanoeuvred on the 
anti-austerity front by John Rees and the 
like, and has only managed to leverage 
its substantial penetration of the Public 
and Commercial Services union and 
friendliness with Rail, Maritime and 
Transport union tops into the stillborn 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
electoral front. Its current political 
orientation, begun when the Militant 
Tendency finally abandoned its Labour 
Party entrism more than two decades 
ago, has stagnated at best. This is not a 
time for hyper-activism, but for critical 
reflection. 

Comrade Wallace clearly wishes 
to base explicit political criticisms 
of SPEW’s orientation on solid 
theoretical ground. That is admirable. 
His comrades need a lot more of that, 
and a lot less curtailing of debate on 
the basis that dissident comrades are 
being too rude • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://69.195.124.91/~bmcieba. 

2. http://69.195.124.9l/~brucieba/2013/06/21/ 
bunkum-brain-science-the-new-phrenology-and- 
falling-rate-of-profit-deniers/ - the full post is 
less haughty that the quote makes it sound, and 
more humorous, but also more damning: Wallace 
effectively accuses CWI economists of being 
functionally equivalent to phrenologists and 
pseudo-neuroscientists. 

3. http://cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/IS_Statement_ 
BW.doc. 

4. http://69.195.124.91/~bmcieba/2013/07/02/ 
bmce-wallaces-one-sided-and-dogmatic-interpre- 
tation-of-marxism-and-the-even-more-elusive- 
economic-debate-than-before. 
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